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The Foundations of Anglo-Saxony 


GEORGE CATLIN 


E live in times of War, with 

W its stresses and strains for 

free discussion. I know that 

if I write’ frankly, there will be certain 

people who will accuse me of acting as 
a British propagandist. 

I have spent more than half of my 
adult life, in this country. I am a grad- 
uate of one of the free universities of 
this country. I think I can claim to 
know the United States. My name fa- 
ther was the minister of the Old South 
Church of Boston, one of the historic 
shrines of America. I have identified 
much of my life with this country and 
I feel a definite kinship with it. For 
seventeen years, I have constantly, while 
teaching in this country, said what I 
thought. I propose to continue doing 
exactly the same thing; we can still use 
free speech even if we are at war for 
the preservation of democracy. 

Recently when I was in Canada, trav- 
elling up to Winnipeg, and I had been 
over the border for about a couple of 
hours, the Canadian immigration ofh- 
cer who had passed my papers entered 
into conversation. “How long,” he said, 
“have you been in this country?” 
“About two hours,” was my reply. 
“You misunderstand,—I meant, how 
long have you been in North America ?”” 
That comment coming from a Canadian 

1This article is taken from an address made at the Uni- 


versity of Kansas City and adapted slightly for publi- 
cation. 


government official seemed to me a 
highly significant one. For him, this 
country was North America. I believe 
him to be right. Here is the core and 
heart—and let us be quite clear about 
this matter: all else is peripheral—of 
what I, at least, mean by Anglo-Saxony. 

In February, 1940, in California, after 
returning from a tour across Canada 
from Montreal to Vancouver I drafted 
an outline of a book which I propose 
to call The Foundations of Anglo-Sax- 
ony. I then said four things: that fed- 
eral union was not some academic pipe 
dream but practical politics. In June Mr. 
Churchill offered federal union to 
France. In that January I said that the 
world we should see would be, after the 
war, a regional world. In July Dr. 
Schacht said the same thing. In January 
I wrote that if the world was to be so 
regionally divided, our present and im- 
mediate obligation was to organize the 
Anglo-Saxon region among the four 
great regions of the world. In August 
Mr. Churchill adopted the word—and 
I think it was the first time the word 
has been used by a statesman speaking 
publicly—with no other significant 
variation except to change it to Anglo- 
Saxondom. In January I further said 
that if Anglo-Saxony was to be or- 
ganized, the key to it will be found 
in United States-Canadian relations. In 
August we got that meeting of Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt and Mr. Mackenzie 
King, Premier of Canada, at Ogdens- 
burg. 

In all these points, I seem to have 
been right in my prophecies. I see no 
reason, moreover, why the Defense 
Board, now set up under Mayor La- 
Guardia and his Canadian colleague, 
should not be extended to include the 
strategy of the Pacific, including Aus- 
tralasia and the Philippines, together 
with the Singapore base. I further see 
no reason why this Defense Board 
should not be supplemented in due 
course by a North American Interstate 
Commerce Commission treating, for its 
purpose, the Canadian provinces as 
states. 

I want at this point to make quite 
clear what I mean by this thing I call 
Anglo-Saxony, and what I do mot mean 
by it. I mean something territorial and 
something spiritual. I mean a region, 
and I mean a philosophy. England and 
America stand for a way of life, a set 
of values and a tradition in values 
which stem from a common root. That 
root is the philosophy shared by Francis 
Bacon, the pioneer of science, and by 
John Milton, by John Locke, the spirit- 
ual godfather of Jefferson, and by Jef- 
ferson himself. 

At the present time certain great 
ideologies rule the world—for ideas do 
rule, and nobody better demonstrates 
this than Karl Marx himself. There is 
this Marxist ideology, expounded by 
Lenin, which has taken to itself body 
and shape in the U. S. S. R. It expounds 
the gospel of one class—with which I 
do not necessarily disagree, although I 
recall that when going over the great 
Dnieprostroy Dam with a guide, he ex- 
plained to me that in old Russia they 
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had twenty-two classes and now they 
have only nine. It expounds, however, 
this gospel of one class by means of 
“liquidation” of classes, and holds this 
only to be achieved by civil war even in 
America. That means incredible suffer- 
ing to industrial populations, starvation, 
infinite wastage of creative technical 
talents. I do not believe myself in try- 
ing to build a Utopia out of hate, if 
any other is feasible. I do, however, 
believe in all measures that actually 
vindicate the liberty of the common 
man as a codperating member of the 
human commonwealth and the republic 
of workers—a man entitled to free, 
moral choice. 

There is, again, the Nazi philosophy. 
It is that of Rassentheorie, or race the- 
ory, that puts over against the gospel 
of one class the gospel of one race alone 
superior. Here also the philosophy is 
striving to take to itself body in Cen- 
tral Europe, although it confronts the 
older system of Catholic philosophy of 
the Latin countries. 

Anglo-Saxony as a spirit is neither a 
spirit of a revolting serf proletariat, as 
in Russia, nor a spirit of race. That is 
not its philosophy. It embraces all those 
—habitant’ of Quebec, Dutch of South 
Africa, immigrants to America of a 
hundred climes, Scots, Welsh, Irish— 
who choose to identify themselves with 
it. As the French philosopher, Renan, 
said, ‘“‘A nation are those who choose 
to think themselves a nation.” Anglo- 
Saxony as spirit seeks to embody itself 
in Anglo-Saxony as a region. I do not 
know where its frontier lies. I know, 
however, where its core lies—in this 
continent. I would adapt a phrase of 
Stalin’s when he said, “Let us establish 
Socialism in at least one country.” I 
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would say, “Let us establish firmly de- 
mocracy and freedom in at least one 
region.” I know that it opens up new 
frontiers of the spirit while removing 
those of the diplomats and soldiers. It 
eliminates old frontiers while offering 
new horizons. 

Anglo-Saxony expresses a hierarchy 
of values—it is not just democracy, 
which is not self-evident. Below democ- 
racy and federalism, as ideals, lie lib- 
erty and tolerance as more basic. Even 
liberty, however, is not self-explana- 
tory. Below liberty lies experiment, the 
belief in the free pioneer spirit of the 
“open world,” not some “closed world” 
where all is counted known by higher 
authority—where all is due to be regu- 
lated. This “‘open world” is the world 
of the scientist, the speculative philoso- 
pher, the technician, and the artisan. It 
corresponds to the mood in which these 
men, builders and technicians, work. It 
is not without leadership. It is, if you 
will, a technocrat world. But the best 
technology is born of experiment and 
not of the intolerant know-all mood. 
That is mot the mood of the genuine 
scientist, or of the working artisan. 


II 
For a generation it may be that a 
totalitarian world with its trained efh- 
ciency can live on results built up by its 
predecessors. When, however, that gen- 


eration has passed, the dependence of ' 


the technician and the engineer upon 
the work of the experimental scientist 
and the free speculative mind will be- 
come apparent, and with freedom dead, 
speculation and experiment and prog- 
ress—including technical progress and 
even material conquest over nature— 
will end, too. The conclusion, as with 
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old Rome, will be a Byzantine civiliza- 
tion. The thinking of that civilization 
will be over. 

But you will say to me, ‘““What do 
you include in this your Foundation of 
Anglo-Saxony? You tell us it is inevita- 
ble, but what is it?” 

I can but repeat that I know the core. 
I do not know the circumference unless 
it were the world itself, for this phi- 
losophy, mark you, is federal and inter- 
national at heart. South Africa may be 
within its margins. The United States 
has to consider whether it wishes to see 
Colonial Africa fall under European 
control, including Liberia, and the im- 
perial territories of France which were 
built up under other suppositions. 

Quite a while ago I might, although 
it sounds a paradox, have gone with 
Streit and even included France with 
Anglo-Saxony. I would certainly include 
Greenland and Iceland. Would I in- 
clude Ireland? Would I place the 
frontier of Anglo-Saxony on the St. 
George’s Channel or the English Chan- 
nel? 

Well, that involves issues of strategy 
and of economics. I do not know 
whether Ireland and Britain are not of 
strategic defense against a Europe dom- 
inated by a philosophy not friendly to 
America. Otherwise other wars will 
take place on American soil with Amer- 
ican sons fighting with no allies. I can 
see Britain as a possible economic entre- 
pot or middleman with Europe. Of this 
thing I am clear—that there will be a 
transfer of power after this war; and 
note that the core of Anglo-Saxony is 
to be found here, not there. If there is 
one federal capital, then it will be 
Washington. Whether or not such a 
federal capital might not rotate or be 
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divided as in the Union of South Africa, 
it is premature to speculate. 

I am further confident of this that 
unless after this war we improve on the 
statesmen of 1919 and make actual con- 
crete advance to render impossible the 
institution of war, like the institution 
of slavery, then the youth of the world 
which is free to choose, would choose 
revolution, even through civil war and 
class war, to produce a better condition. 
Even totalitarianism will have its attrac- 
tions. And if we are to be in earnest in 
the abolition of this evil institution, like 
that earlier institution—slavery—which 
also plagued mankind, we must abolish 
frontiers and abolish first those where 
it is easiest to do so. I take, for instance, 
the Canadian frontier. We must march 
with the times in accepting regional- 
ism, while keeping in our hearts, too, 
an international, federal faith—always 
federalism, never despotic centraliza- 
tion. We shall thus found and build the 
region which I choose to call Anglo- 
Saxony. 

We are indeed but taking a leaf out 
of Herr Hitler’s book. In his Mein 
Kampf he says that England can only 
be understood, unlike the other nations 
of Europe, against the background of 
the English-speaking world. In this he 
showed his shrewdness. He showed it 
again in 1919 in refusing to be defeat- 
ed, as was the rest of the German peo- 
ple, by the military and economic terms 
of Versailles. He believed that the sub- 
stantial reality was not the military and 
economic terms; it lay rather in the fact 
that there were eighty million Germans 
in the world, if they could but be made 
to think of themselves as one. Thus he 
started out on his 20 years’ campaign 
for Ein Reich, Ein Fihrer—‘‘one Reich, 
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one leader.” 

There is an effective answer to Herr 
Hitler. It is true—there are eighty mil- 
lion Germans. There are 160 million 
Russians and Russo-Asiatics organized 
in the U. S. S. R. But—not to speak of 
India, with its 400 millions, who will 
and should act in accordance with their 
own political and economic interests— 
there are 180 million Anglo-Saxons 
who, if they are capable of codrdinated 
action, still hold the balance of power 
in the world, for the purposes of de- 
mocracy, and of liberty, and of a free 
way of life. History, however, is impa- 
tient of the irresolute; and not much 
time is left. 

The task, however, is primarily to or- 
ganize themselves, to organize their 
own region according to their own 
standards. It is impossible that they 
should act as a lever to move the whole 
of the world towards those ideals in 
which they believe unless they have the 
resolution of spirit first to organize 
themselves. 

At Munich six years ago I heard 
Herr Hitler speak when he was laying 
the foundation of the Palace of Art. I 
then heard him say, “This is a glorious 
time in which to live, in which men are 
confronted with problems.” That is pro- 
foundly true. This is, indeed, a glorious 
and decisive time in which to live, if 
we can rise to its stature and consider 
with adequate resolve the tasks that lie 
before us. It is my profound conviction 
that it is Herr Hitler himself who has 
created and rendered the foundation of 
Anglo-Saxony inevitable, which gives 
the forces of democracy the opportunity 
of playing a decisive réle as a bulwark 
of the free spirit. 

That organization, however, is not, 


WAR 


and must not be simply some factor of 
power. It has significance and a claim 
of history only if it embodies a philoso- 
phy that is superior to the rival phi- 
losophy. How shall we achieve and be 
confident of this superiority? Only, I 
believe, in so far as we can satisfy our- 
selves that this our faith represents a 
freer ideal for human personality and 
one that holds out prospects of a fuller 
life for the common man than its rivals 
of the red and black religions of Stalin 
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and the Nazis, these modern political 
and Czsar-worshipping religions and 
philosophies of the sword, these new 
Islams with these new Mohammeds. 
Here, then, lies the significance of the 
political philosophers in the modern 
world. Here, then, lies too the immedi- 
ate task, our task, which makes it a 
glorious time, a time of awesome re- 
sponsibility, in these years of decision, 
in which to live and in which to show 
courage and vision. 


CARL GRABO 


When the fiends stream out of hell, 
Man must arm and fend him well. 


Child on the bridal night will be 
Conceived in tears, not ecstasy. 


Soldier homing from the wars 
Hides in his soul the unhealed scars. 


Not to return at all is best: 
The valiant dead alone know rest. 


With evil endlessly at strife 
We bear the burden of this life. 


Child born of war, when come of age 
This will be your heritage. 


Spring Tendril 


WITTER BYNNER 


Such an incessant tendril!— 
The quiet crashing of a tendril 
Upward from earth into the air! 


I sat and watched for a long time. 

It was incessant there, 

Upfolding minutely with brasses 

Of symphony, up through the grasses 

Into air, 

And with woodwinds and with human voices, 

And with the incessant care that rejoices 

And with small leaves which fare 

Forth into air and which dare 

To be bare and to share 

Bareness and boldness, and to wonder with other leaves 
Of wonder until there is nothing left which bereaves. 


One vein while I watched awoke 
And crept toward heaven. 

Three veins awoke, 

Then eleven. 


All spring came alive: though nothing moved, 
Save one small living tendril which I loved. 


Wagon Load of Coal 


JESSE STUART 


E loved one another since we 

W first met at school. That was 

eight years ago. Effie was 
nine years old then and I was ten. Effie 
always said she’d marry me. I told Effie 
I'd marry her. I told her I'd be true to 
her and I have. I’ve always loved Effie. 
I used to tell her that every night when 
we went after the cows together. We'd 
walk back after we’d hunted the cows 
in the pasture. The moon would be 
coming up over the green hills. The 
whippoorwills would be a-hollering 
their songs of love from the hill tops. 
Effie would take hold of my hand and 
hold it. We'd talk about the house that 
we'd have. It wouldn’t be like the house 
we used to have together, moss spread 
under the oak trees and pieces of broken 
dishes. Effie was my wife then. Our 
house was beside the path between 
Effie’s house and mine. 

Effie’s pa had a farm. My pa had a 
farm. There was a coal bank on my 
pa’s farm. It wasn’t a very big coal- 
bank. Just a three foot vein o’ coal. 
After the croppin’ was done, I dug coal. 
I hauled it seven miles to sell it. I dug 
coal every winter after I gathered the 
corn and cut the terbacker. 

It was just a week ago last Monday 
night that Effie said, “Jim, Honey, you 
know we got to get married now. We 
can’t put it off much longer. All the 
neighbors are goin’ to be talkin’ about 
me real soon.” 


“Effie, just as soon as I can get the 
money on a wagon load o’ coal,” I said; 
“Pap hasn’t any money. He can’t pay 
his taxes until he sells his terbacker. I 
haven’t any money. I won’t have any 
until I get paid for a wagon of coal. 
The people in Gaston are all hard up, 
Honey. I’ve put in seven wagon loads 
0’ coal on tick.” 

I couldn’t tell Pa we just had to get 
married. I didn’t know what to do. Pa 
didn’t understand. He was already mar- 
ried to Ma. When you're already mar- 
ried you don’t understand about young 
people wantin’ to get married when 
they don’t have money to buy the mar- 
riage license. When you love a woman 
and she loves you, and you can’t get 
married, anything might happen. I 
loved Effie. I intended to have her. She 
was mine. I was hers. 

When I went down past her house 
with a load of coal I always hollered. 
Sometimes I got off the wagon and 
went over to the house to get a drink 
of water. I stopped and talked to her 
long as I could. Then I got on the 
wagon and went on to Gaston. Seven 
miles was a long trip on the mules to 
pull thirty bushels 0’ coal on a jolt- 
wagon through the sticky mud. Then I 
had to unload the coal in a coal-house. 
Then I had the long drag back with the 
mules. That’s fourteen miles with a 
wagon-load o’ coal in a day. 

When I went off’n the hill back o’ 
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her house Tuesday mornin’ I had to 
rough-lock the wheels. I'll never for- 
get seein’ Effie out in the yard. She 
watched me come down the road. The 
mules were crowdin’ one another to 
dodge the big yaller ruts in the road. 
They'd washed out after the rains fell, 
and the water ran down the wagon 
tracks. I was tryin’ to watch the wagon 
and the mules and Effie at the same 
time. 

“Honey, don’t you know this is De- 
cember,” I said. “It’s cold as blue 
blazes. You'll take your death o’ cold 
runnin’ out here with a shawl around 
your shoulders and nothin’ on your 
head.” 

“Jim, it don’t matter,” she said. “I 
just want to see you. I like to see you 
dirty as a pig. You look so good up on 
that wagon.” 

Effie looked at me. She could tell J 
loved her. My big boney face was kiv- 
ered with coal-black. My head was bare. 
“Jim, Honey,” she asked. “You don’t 
love nobody else do you? You are 
tryin’ to get the money to get our li- 
cense ?””’ 

“W’y yes, Effie,” I said. “You know 
I am. The people I haul the coal to are 
good to pay. They haven't got the 
money now. I’m haulin’ coal on tick, 
but not this load. I have the promise of 
pay for this one. Then we can get our 
license. We'll get our license tomor- 


row. 

“Oh, Honey, that’s fine,” Effie said. 
“You know it is! I’m so glad.” Effie 
reached up and threw her arms around 
my neck. I bent down so she could 
reach my face. She kissed some of the 
black off'n my lips and face. I just 
smiled at her. 
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“Tll soon be Effie Timberlake,” she 
said. 

“You're already Mrs. Jim Timber- 
lake,” I said. 


I tell you the tears came to my eyes. 
It wasn’t the cold December wind that 
made the tears. It was because I loved 
Effie. I looked at the poor mules in mud 
up to their hocks. Steam was comin’ 
from their flanks! Wet with sweat and 
a coolin’ off while I was talkin’ to Effie. 
The good old mules hauled the coal to 
town. They pulled it through the mud 
for seven miles on a big jolt-wagon. 
There were big gobs o’ yaller mud in 
the spokes o’ the wheels. You couldn’t 
see the hubs for the big clods of moun- 
tain mud. The brown sides of the mules 
were workin’ out and in like bee-smok- 
ers! 

Effie watched me go down the road! 
The big wagon just barely rolled along 
behind the stubborn mules. I held the 
leather check lines in one hand and the 
brake with the other hand. 

The night slipped up like a cat. It 
came quietly among the dark hills al- 
most as bare and black as night. Trees 
without leaves on their limbs stood 
there waitin’ for Spring. Green leaves 
would come back to hide their naked 
bodies then. 

Effie’s folks had just got through 
eatin’ supper when I drove the mules 
up to the gate. “Honey, I had bad luck 
about gettin’ the money today,” I said. 
“I didn’t collect a penny. I tried five 
places. Two places the men weren't at 
home. I had to come from town with- 
out it.” I felt down-hearted and tired 
out. I was black as a lump of coal my- 
self. The mules were glad to stop! They 
must have been glad that I was in love 
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with Effie. 

“Honey, I’m sorry,” Effie said. “I 
know you've tried. But you just can’t 
get the money. I got a dollar and a half 
here. It will be a little help.” She pulled 
her hand out of her coat pocket with it. 
“Where did you get that money?” I 
asked. 

“I caught three chickens and slipped 
over the ridge road to town. They were 
old chickens and I couldn’t get but fifty 
cents apiece for them,” Effie said. 

“You shouldn’t have done that, 
Honey. I'll get the money somehow,” 
I said. 

“Well I’ve got it,” Effie said. “We've 
got to get married, Jim.” 

“I’ve got the sure promise of the 
money tomorrow if I'll go back after 
it,” I said. “You know a dollar and a 
half isn’t near enough to get a mar- 
riage license with. They've raised the 
price, Honey. I stopped and asked the 
clerk. They cost five dollars now!” 

“They surely don’t cost that, Jim,” 
Effie said. 

“Yes they do,” I said. “It costs a 
body a small fortune to marry now.” 

“If you know you are goin’ to collect 
the money tomorrow,” Effie said, “why 
can’t I announce that we're goin’ to get 
married? We can get married Friday. 
That will give you tomorrow to collect 
the money. Thursday we can go to Gas- 
ton to get our license! Friday we can 
get married! Then it'll all be over!” 

“If you want to do that, Honey,” I 
said, “I’m in for it. You know I want 
to get it over with. I guess there'll be 
a lot of talk. Old women around here 
always markin’ down on the calendars 
when young people get married.” 

“Run in out’n this wind,” I said, “If 
you don’t, we won't get married. I can’t 
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marry a dead girl.” She reached up and 
kissed more coal black off’n my face. 
She didn’t mind the coal dirt on my lips. 
She kissed me again and again. 

“Jim, I’m goin’ to let you go,” she 
said. ‘““You and the poor mules want to 
get home for your suppers!” 

“You are right, Honey,” I said. “Kiss 
me once more before we part.” Then I 
touched the mules with the lines. The 
big mud-caked wheels started turnin’ 
over slowly up the rutty road. 

Wednesday morning Effie told her pa 
and mom. “I’m goin’ to marry Jim on 
Friday,” she said. 

“Jim is a good boy,” her mom said. 
“I’m glad you're gettin’ a boy as good 
as Jim. He ain’t afraid to work. He'll 
be a man for a livin’.” 

“Yes, Jim’s a right pert boy,” her Pa 
said. ‘‘His old Pap before him is a good 
man and a good neighbor. I’m glad 
you're goin’ to marry Jim. Atter the 
ceremony we'll have a big dance at the 
house. We'll have Brother Herbert here 
to marry you.” 

The sun came out Wednesday morn- 
in’, but the wind was cold. The clouds 
looked like hard rocks up in the sky. 
I went down the road ridin’ Barnie. I 
looked cleaner than I did on the coal 
wagon. 

‘Honey, I’m goin’ after the money,” 
I said. “I can’t stay long to talk to you. 
I won't be gone long. You invite the 
people in for the weddin’.” 

“All right, darlin’, and you be sure 
to make ‘em pay you,” she said. ‘Tell 
‘em what you want with the money. 
They'll pay you quicker.” 

“A kiss, Honey,” I said. “And I'll 
be goin’. I’m in a hurry you know.” I 
got down off’n the mule to kiss Effie. 
I held her close. I pressed my ,Lips 
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against hers. ‘““Good-by, Honey,” I said. 
“T'll see you after while with five dol- 
lars in my pocket. I'll have more than 
that.” 

Effie’s Pa got on his mule and rode 
around to announce our weddin’. “We'll 
have a crowd here,” he said. ‘“‘You all 
start cookin’ the weddin’ supper now.” 
He went to tell the Turners, Blakes, 
Crumps, Applegates, Wrens, Martins, 
Hopes, Dysards, MacGures, and John- 
sons. The day passed. The sun went 
down behind the clouds. Shep barked 
when he saw me tryin’ to tie the bridle 
rein around the fence post. Effie ran 
out to meet me. 

“No luck, Honey,” I said. “I’ve tried 
‘em all. They'd say: “We don’t have the 
money. We'll have it tomorrow.’ I'd 
say: ‘I need it awful bad. Ma is sick. 
I got her Doctor bill to pay. The Doc- 
tor is wantin’ his money. I can’t pay 
him until you pay me.’ They'd say: 
‘Thursday or Friday, we'll have it.’ I 
had to come back without it, but, I'll 
get it in the mornin’. We can get our 
license tomorrow atternoon.” 

“I’m scared, Jim,” Effie said. 

“Never mind, Honey,” I said. “We'll 
make it some way. Now don’t you 
worry! I'll not go in your house just 
now. Your Pa might ask me something 
about the license. I’ll ride home and try 
again in the mornin’.” I held her up in 
my arms and kissed her. The wind 
didn’t hit me so hard when I was up 
close to Effie. 

I rolled and tossed all night in the 
bed. Our weddin’ supper was half 
cooked. Effie’s clothes were ready. Her 
Pa’d invited everybody among the hills 
to the weddin’, and it looked like we 
couldn’t have a weddin’. Even the howl 
of the winter wind in the oak tops close 
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to the house was lonesome. It brought 
tears to my eyes. My head hurt. My 
legs ached. I was worried sick. I didn’t 
know what to do. 

Thursday mornin’ I went dashin’ off 
the hill on the mule. The ground was 
white with frost. Effie heard the mule’s 
steel shoes hittin’ the frozen ground 
before it got to the house. She ran out 
to see me. “Good mornin’, Honey,” I 
said. “I’m goin’ after the money this 
mornin’. I’m goin’ to get it too. I got 
the promise of pay for two wagon loads 
of coal.’’ I climbed down off’n the mule 
and held Effie in my arms and kissed 
her. She said I looked good in my clean 
blue work shirt and new overalls. I had 
a bandanna around my neck. My clean 
overall jumper stuck out in the wind as 
I rode. Spurs on my black shoes spar- 
kled like silver in the winter wind. 

“Honey, be sure you get the money,” 
she said. “If you don’t we're goin’ to 
be in a fix.” I waved good-bye when I 
turned the bend behind the frosted 
trees. Effie went back in the house and 
helped her Mom with the bakin’ of pies 
and cakes. 

The day passed. The sun came out 
long enough to melt the frost and leave 
the December woods dark and lonely 
again. The ground thawed too. Great 
streaks of yaller water ran down the big 
ruts in the road. The sun went down. 
The wind rose again. It was almost 
dark when I rode up the hill. Effie ran 
out to me. The mule looked like a yaller 
mud cake. 

“No luck, Honey,” I said. “I didn’t 
get it.”” They said, “We don’t have the 
money. You can’t draw blood out’n a 
turnip. We'll pay you as soon as we 
can. Don’t be runnin’ here and crowdin’ 
us! Can’t you see we're poor people?’ 
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I said, ‘I’ve hauled you coal to burn. I 
need my money.’ They said, “Your old 
Pap’s hauled our coal for twenty years. 
He never crowded us in his life. Some- 
times we didn’t pay him until Spring.’ 
I turned and walked away.” 

“What are we goin’ to do, Jim?” 
Effie said. “You know we can’t get the 
license now and get married. You can’t 
go back to Gaston in the mornin’. You 
won't have time.” 

“Don’t worry, Honey,” I said. “I’ve 
got something else up my sleeve. 
Brother Herbert knows me. I’ve been in 
his Sunday school class long enough.” 

“Jim, you watch what you say to 
Brother Herbert,” Effie said. “You 
know he is a man of God’s Word.” 

“Yes, I’m a man of God’s Word 
too,” I said. ‘Honey, look at you. Look 
at me!” 

It was noon the next day when I rode 
to Effie’s again. I had a big smile on my 
lips. “Honey, Brother Herbert is a man 
of God,” I said. “Everything will be all 
right. You just do as I say. Brother 
Herbert is goin’ to help us out’n this 
pinch.” 

I never saw such a crowd as came 
into Effie’s house at four o'clock. 
Blakes, Crumps, Applegates, Wrens, 
Martins, Turners, Hopes, Dysards, Mac- 
Gures, Johnsons, Jacksons, Gullets, Por- 
ters, Potterses, Taylors, Moores, Stew- 
arts, and Flemings. There was an awful 
crowd. They've just got four big rooms 
downstairs and one upstairs. They have 
a livin’ room, bed-room, dinin’ room, 
and kitchen downstairs. The upstairs is 
one big room. Effie’s Pa had to take 
out the partition between the dinin’ 
room and kitchen so they could make 
the table long enough. They borrowed 
all the dishes, forks, knives, and spoons 


in the neighborhood. You should have 
seen the table with the grub piled on it. 
Enough for a whole army of folks. A 
lot of people came that hadn't been in- 
vited. It tickled her pa. He wanted all 
the folks he could get. He wanted a 
big affair. He didn’t know that we 
didn’t have our license. Brother Her- 
bert was there. His hair was as white 
as cotton, and the Word o’ God was 
written on his face. He had his Bible 
in his hand. 

“Now children,” said Brother Her- 
bert, ’’we aim to make Sister Effie’s and 
Brother Jim’s weddin’ a private affair. 
I hope you don’t mind it if I marry this 
young man and woman that God has 
already joined together in love in a 
room to themselves. Sister Effie’s a lit- 
tle nervous as young brides are apt to 
be. Just Sister Effie, Brother Jim, and 
Sister Effie’s Ma. We won't be but a 
few minutes. Then you can get to the 
big table o’ grub. It won't be long till 
you'll have the music here and have 
the dance.” 

“All right with us,” said Zeke Tur- 
ner. ‘Just so we eat and dance. Just so 
we see each other. Let us have a big 
time together at this weddin’.” 

Effie was nervous and afraid. Her 
Mom went in the room with us. She 
was excited. I stood there solid as a 
rock. Not anything bothered me. I stood 
with Effie in front of Brother Herbert. 
He read somethin’ from the Bible. He 
went through with a ceremony. We 
joined our hands. “Honey we've been 
married a long time haven't we?” I 
whispered. 

“In the eyes o’ God you’ve been true 
to each other,’ Brother Herbert said. 

“Brother Herbert, didn’t you leave 
somethin’ out of that weddin’ cere- 
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mony?” asked Effie’s Mom. ‘‘Not that 
anyone can tell,” said Brother Herbert. 
“You wouldn’t ask me to go through 
it all again would you, Sister Martha?” 

“T’ve heard a lot of them and that 
one don’t sound exactly right,”’ she said. 
“Maybe I’m beside myself since Effie’s 
getting married and all this crowd is 
here.” 

“That’s it, Sister Martha,” said 
Brother Herbert. His lips were trem- 
bling. 

We walked out of the room. I had 
my arm around Effie. I was so happy. 
I didn’t feel right. “Let’s everybody 
get to the big table and get to the grub.” 
“‘Everybody’s feet under the table now,” 
someone said. We walked to the big 
table and found a plate. Brother Her- 
bert sat at the head of the table. He 
read the place. Then he said, ‘Every- 
body to the grub now.” 

Folks just reached at the table and 
helped themselves. That’s what we 
wanted them to do. We helped our- 
selves to the grub. It was right before 
us. Effie ate like she was nearly starved. 
Her face would get red when the men 
gtinned at her around the table and 
said things that plagued her a little. 
I was plagued at a few things they said 
too. I pretended that I didn’t mind. I 
ate right on. 

After the meal was over, the table 
was filled with chicken bones and 
scraps. Effie’s Pa passed around the big 
cigars to the men. A lot of the women 
lit their pipes and smoked. Just looked 
like the whole house was on fire by the 
smoke in the room. You know how it 
is at a weddin’ when everybody comes 
to have a time and to rejoice. Brother 
Herbert laughed and laughed. He had 
a good time with the rest of us. 
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“Now folks,” said Effie’s Pa, “‘let’s 
men folks get out and give the women 
folks a chance to clean up the table. 
The boys’ll be here at eight o'clock. I 
got the best band that’s ever been 
among the hills. The jugs are waitin’ 
for the boys. You'll hear fiddlin’ like 
you've never heard before.” 

The men took the leaves out’n the 
big long table and stacked them against 
the wall. Men stood out around the 
house and smoked. They were drinkin’ 
to get all spruced up for the dance. 

We heard the musicians comin’. They 
were singin’ and thumpin’ their banjers, 
fiddles, and guitars. The wind was 
blowin’. The music in the winter wind 
was good to hear. The boys walked all 
the way from Gaston. “Now boys here 
it is,” I heard Pa say. “Help yourselves. 
Get warmed up! We are a-rarin’ to go! 
Everybody's gettin’ limbered up for the 
occasion.” 

They walked in the house. It was the 
Gaston Darkie Band. There was old 
Uncle Joe, Smokey, Steve and a lot I 
didn’t know. ‘Uncle’ Smokey said: “Yes 
Sah! Jist as you say mister! Yes Sah!” 
He grinned and showed two big rows 
of white teeth. ‘“Yes Sah,” he said as he 
put more resin on his bow. 

When the pa’s and ma’s coupled off 
and all the young people got their part- 
ners, there wasn’t near enough room in 
the kitchen and dinin’ room for the peo- 
ple to dance. Pa was feelin’ a little 
good. 

“T'll fix everything,” said Effie’s Pa. 
“Some of you boys help me here a few 
minutes. You women and some of you 
men help clear th’ furniture back in th’ 
other two rooms.” Pa took a hammer 
and pole-ax and knocked the big par- 
tition down and opened up the bed- 
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room with the dinin’ room and kitchen. 
“We'll make enough room if we have 
to tear the house down and just use the 
floor for a platform. We're goin’ to be 
happy!” said Pa. 

The music started. “Bear down on 
her, Uncle Smokey!” Pa said. 

“Yes-sah,” said Uncle Smokey, hold- 
in’ his fiddle up against his shoulder. 
The smile left his lips when he was 
startin’ “Birdie.” When the fiddle 
started, the rest of the band joined in 
with two more fiddles, three guitars, 
one steel guitar, two banjers, a mouth- 
organ, and a drum. You never heard 
such clickin’ of feet on the hard oak 
planks. Pa called for the dance. He 
danced with Ma. The way the steel 
guitar would come out made me want 
to hug Effie when we swung around. I 
had my arms around her neck. I held 
her tight. I loved to dance with Effie. 
I'd steal a kiss every time we'd swing. 
Our pa’s and ma’s would kiss every 
now and then! Uncle Smokey would 
laugh and bend over his fiddle! Then, 
he'd pat his big feet! He’d nod his head 
to the other boys to come on with the 
music! It was music that made your feet 
move even if you didn’t want them to 
move. It was music to make you laugh! 
Music to make you happy enough to 
cry! When the steel guitar played so 
you could hear it by itself, ic made me 
think of the wind in the lonesome win- 
ter oak tops. 

“T’ve had enough dancin’,” Effie said. 
We just slipped out. The jug was right 
in front of Uncle Smokey now., Pa was 
goin’ wild with the callin’ of the Grape- 
vine Twist, Figure Eight, and Waltz 
th’ Hall. The dust was comin’ from 
some place. I don’t know where so 
much dust came from. We slipped up- 
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stairs. The dance went on below! We 
heard the banjers, fiddles, and the gui- 
tars! We listened to the music! Effie’s 
lips to mine! Pa’s big voice jarred the 
ceilin’! 

Effie didn’t feel like goin’ to Gaston 
Saturday afternoon. I told her Pa I had 
to go to Gaston for a few things. I 
rode their mule to town. I took Effie’s 
name and age, and her Pa’s name and 
age. I got it from their Bible. “Honey, 
don’t worry,” I said. “I'll bring back 
the license with the date on it for Fri- 
day too.” 

I got our license. I brought it back 
at dark Saturday night! We couldn't 
go then to get married. It was pitch- 
dark. The snow was falling through the 
trees too. The clouds seemed to be right 
down against the earth. “We'll go over 
to Brother Herbert’s in the mornin’ and 
get married,” I said. 

The next mornin’ the hills were cov- 
ered with snow. I never saw such a 
snowfall. Pa and I shoveled a path to 
the cow-shed, corn-crib, wood-shed, and 
the well. Effie dressed up in good warm 
clothes and put on a pair of boots. 

“Where you goin’ in all this snow?” 
asked Pa. “Ain’t you two love birds 
afraid you'll get snowed under? We'll 
haf to track you up like rabbits to dig 
you out’n the snow!” 

“We like to get out to play in the 
snow like we used to,” I said. Pa 
laughed and went on shovelin’ snow. 
I plowed down the road through the 
big white sheet of snow that was up to 
my knees. Effie followed. Her skirt 
swept the snow. We made it until we 
came to the big hill. We couldn't get 
up the hill. “Now it is the weather 
against us,” I said. “Honey, you've got 
to be along when we get married. I 
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can’t let you go through snow like this 
until we get over there. We can’t bring 
Brother Herbert over here you know.” 

“Yes, it was money first and now it’s 
the snow,” said Effie. “Just seems like 
we can’t get married.” 

“Let’s go back to the house. Your Pa 
was right after all,” I said. We turned 
and went back. 

I thought Saturday night was a long 
night. Sunday was a long day. The sun 
came out Sunday afternoon and shone 
on the white world. The water ran 
from the eaves on the house. The snow 
started melting. 

It was Monday afternoon when I 
walked with Effie through the sloppy 
snow. The snow was shoe-mouth deep. 
We didn’t mind the snow and the whis- 
tlin’ winds. We were on our way to 
Brother Herbert’s house. 

Brother Herbert married us in the 
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eyes of man’s Law. I felt safe, and deep 
in my heart I forgave everybody that 
had ever been in trouble. 

“Brother Herbert, I'll pay you soon 
as I can get the money for the coal,” I 
said. “I'll make it right with you.” 

“T’ve always trusted you, Jim,” said 
Brother Herbert. ‘““We'’re just mortals 
here on God’s footstool. It was either 
to do this or you two would be ruined 
forever in the eyes of a lot of people.” 

We left Brother Herbert. We walked 
back home through the snow. The wind 
hit our faces. Night was comin’ and 
the sloppy snow was freezin’ to ice. My 
face got cold in the wind. The trees 
stood dark and bare on the white hills. 
On a far-off hill we heard the hoot- 
owls! We heard a fox bark. The moon 
came up in the cold blue sky. The stars 
twinkled down on us. I loved Effie. 
She loved me. 


Deep in the red buttes, further than the moon 
From any life, the bones of monsters lie. 

There I have hunted in the blaze of noon 

For chips and fragments to restore a sky 

Gone out and black—though sweet with summer air 
Though green with leaves it fell on evil days. 
Now there are left these broken sockets bare, 
Lost in the crumbling of the ruined clays. 

As shattered bone, a broken claw or two 

Speak faintly of the leopard-footed grace 

That walked these hills at evening—so must you 
At some far hour, beloved, in my face 

Seek for lost things, and strive to know what ran 
Furious and wild behind the mask you scan. 
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On Don Quixote 


LuIs QUINTANILLA 


T can be said, without drawing too 
| much upon the imagination, that 

writing Don Quixote was a great 
literary and artistic adventure for Cer- 
vantes. He gives the impression of be- 
ginning to move in his book without 
knowing toward what fixed point he is 
going; and like an obstinate explorer, 
sure of himself and with the impulse 
that genius has, once started he con- 
tinues on his way. 

Don Quixote is a good gentleman 
who by dint of much reading goes mad. 
He reads books of chivalry which relate 
the most absurd exploits of knight-er- 
rants who have the supernatural power 
of dividing a man in two, joining him 
together again, gluing him with a se- 
cret liquid, and returning him to life. 

Cervantes makes Quixote insane as 
a criticism of the literary novel of chiv- 
alry. But how can he seriously sustain 
a written work of greater length than 
an essay on the basis of the abnormal- 
ity of a madman? Soon Cervantes 
would have exhausted his theme if, in 
bringing the madman face to face with 
the reality of life, he had not found a 
point of support in a counter-figure, 
that of Sancho Panza. In Don Quixote’s 
first adventure, when he was knighted, 
the inn-keeper who treated him with 
such respect was an every-day man, a 
man who ate, slept, and procreated, and 
for whom existence had no other mean- 
ing than his own necessities. When he 
saw Don Quixote at his inn, his only 


concern was to know whether that gro- 
tesque old man could pay for his lodg- 
ing, and when he learned that he could 
not—Don Quixote could not stoop to 
defile himself with money—the inn- 
keeper took from the mad hidalgo the 
only thing that the madman could give, 
which was amusement. We find in this 
figure of the inn-keeper an analogy 
with that of Sancho Panza, but the inn- 
keeper with all his narrow materialism 
could never accompany Don Quixote; 
he lacks even the minimum of ideal or 
illusion necessary. He understands only 
Don Quixote’s absurd exterior, and 
Don Quixote’s conversation makes him 
shout with laughter. So Cervantes 
makes Don Quixote return to his home 
in order to prepare for him another 
companion who will follow him eter- 
nally—good old Sancho. 

Sancho also is an everyday man, the 
common man who works the soil, who 
has no other aspiration or purpose than 
to live and have a family. Sancho’s 
restlessness is limited to watching the 
weather for his crops and to procuring 
for himself whatever gastronomical 
well-being he can. His world is the 
hemisphere of his abdomen, and so it 
is that Cervantes calls him Sancho 
Panza—panza which in English means 
paunch, where the personality of this 
character is localized. 

It isn’t easy for Cervantes to make 
Sancho abandon his land and his fam- 
ily to follow Don Quixote. To do this 
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Sancho must have the illusion, the ideal 
that the inn-keeper lacked—a some- 
thing that shakes him out of his natu- 
ral laziness and puts him in the humor 
for adventure. Cervantes recurs to the 
most elemental interest of materialism 
and makes Don Quixote speak to 
Sancho through the weak spot of covet- 
ousness and his lower instincts, prom- 
ising many rewards for his exploits in- 
cluding even an island to govern. And 
so the two characters are defined. That 
which for Don Quixote will be ideo- 
logical successes, for Sancho will be 
realities that satisfy his carnal appe- 
tites. If for Don Quixote the fact of 
accomplishing a great work which he 
esteems just is his best compensation, 
for Sancho it is that which he can ac- 
quire and which will better his every 
day life. After one of his conquests, 
even though it be the conquest of a 
kingdom, that which for Don Quixote 
is plunder—something to be discarded 
as material and coarse—for Sancho is 
the compensation of valor; indeed, the 
plunder is the only purpose he sees in 
prowess. 

Sancho follows Don Quixote through 
desire for lucre and, of course, because 
he cannot imagine that he is mad. 
Sancho cannot believe that such a re- 
spectable gentleman (a neighbor of his 
whom he has always seen as a moder- 
ate and prudent person who gave good 
advice) could lose his judgment by 
reading books. On the contrary, Sancho 
believes that Don Quixote possesses the 
secret for everything and that those 
who call him mad are poor ignorant 
people incapable of ever understanding 
the magic power of the old hidalgo. 
He looks on Don Quixote with wonder 
and accepts his most arbitrary argu- 
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ments precisely because he does not un- 
derstand them. And when Don Quixote 
makes him see the white black and 
when Don Quixote negates things 
that he knows, things he can touch with 
his hands, the solution for Sancho is to 
scratch his head and to bow to the will 
of his master; if it were not so, Don 
Quixote would have no merit. In the 
end, it is Don Quixote who changes 
the rhythm of the world and even the 
personality of Sancho. 

Thus we see that the baptism of mad- 
ness which Sancho receives in the scene 
of the windmills is the madness of all 
madnesses, and Cervantes’ imagination 
overflows as if once and for all he 
wanted to leave Sancho in a condition 
to be frightened by nothing. Don Quix- 
Ote tries to convince Sancho that the 
windmills are giants, and Sancho, al- 
though it is with some difficulty, re- 
signs himself and believes it. But later, 
after Quixote’s attack against the wind- 
mills, when he finds himself battered 
and aching and Sancho says, “Now you 
see, Sefior, they were windmills,” Don 
Quixote again explains that they were 
not windmills but giants, and that an 
enemy witch, who wanted to keep him 
from making a conquest that would as- 
tonish history, changed them into mills; 
and Sancho again believes him. 

This mythical faith that Sancho has 
in Don Quixote is not due solely to 
Don Quixote’s influence over Sancho, 
to Don Quixote’s power of conviction 
over the common peasant; it comes 
also from Sancho himself, from his 
great desire for Don Quixote to be suc- 
cessful as soon as possible so that he 
can collect his reward. For the first 
time in his life Sancho dreams and his 
imagination opens up new perspectives. 


ON DON QUIXOTE 


Don Quixote has come to transform 
the crushing monotony of his days. 
And Sancho breathes this atmosphere 
of restfulness and poesy. Because of 
Don Quixote, Sancho has awakened to 
a new world. He now has illusions, 
now he thinks, plans, schemes, and he 
feels the pleasure of wide-awake dream- 
ing. He finds himself surrounded with 
the best of food and the best of other 
things. He finds himself respected and 
admired; the former peasant who ate 
nothing but onions will one day be 
Sefor and even possess power, and a 
sense of decorum and eloquence will 
animate his manners. ‘Life with Don 
Quixote is hard and misfortune fol- 
lows misfortune, but better times will 
come.” In this way Sancho reasons, and 
he continues faithful at Don Quixote’s 
side. 


II 

In the eyes of society Don Quixote is 
saved by his madness. He alone with 
the aid of his strong arm (the arm of 
a man already old and frail with no 
vigor other than that of his spirit) 
wishes to rectify all injustices, to make 
a perfect world. And if this world of 
unjust people tolerates his actions, they 
do so because they see them as the ac- 
tions of a madman which may be 
laughed at. In the same manner Cer- 
vantes saves himself in writing Don 
Quixote. But Sancho, poor Sancho— 
who can offer only his humble peasant- 
like person adorned with proverbs and 
roguishness, identical to the people 
around him because he is one of them 
—is the victim. Who commands the 
rustic Sancho to have superior preten- 
tions? His place in this world is to 
leave things as he found them and not 
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to meddle in adventures. Society does 
not pardon this insolence, and since 
Sancho is not able to provoke the spon- 
taneous laughter produced by Don 
Quixote, people beat him; they toss 
him in a blanket as a means of amusing 
themselves, to make him pay the fine 
for trying to forget his place. 

The spirit of Don Quixote is all 
dream and poesy. In his sight the rude, 
the vulgar, the commonplace are ideal- 
ized. His love, his great lady-love Dul- 
cinea, which can be translated into Eng- 
lish conserving the Spanish meaning of 
the name invented by Cervantes as 
Sweety, in reality has no charm other 
than that of smelling like any country- 
woman nurtured on garlic. But how can 
this alter Don Quixote’s vision of her 
if he conceives her as the most beauti- 
ful and gracious of creatures? For her 
he suffers, he tortures himself, he 
grieves, and the only person who ig- 
nores it, who doesn’t even know that 
Don Quixote exists is Dulcinea herself. 

Don Quixote looks upon life as the 
road to perfection. Without being mor- 
alistic, the idea is that if this world to 
which we are born is a valley of tears, 
a time will come when, because of the 
Quixotes it will cease so to be. And so 
he does not lessen his efforts, and from 
failure to failure he continues moving 
toward an ideal, which, if he does not 
attain, others will. The ideal may not 
be confirmed, but no one can negate 
the ideal itself. 

Don Quixote and Sancho (insepara- 
ble companions; surely there would be 
no Quixotes without Sanchos or San- 
chos without Quixotes) finally arrive 
at the end of Cervantes’ book, and the 
Cervantian result is that Don Quixote 
dies sane and Sancho is left mad. 
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Don Quixote fulfilled his mission on 
earth, and if he was not understood or 
appreciated, what difference does it 
make to Don Quixote? But poor San- 
cho, after so many hardships, and with 
Don Quixote lost to him, has nothing 
left. Nothing! Or rather, he is left with 
a restlessness; this man who had rep- 
resented the precise concept of things, 
who knew that bread is bread and that 
wine is wine, who represented the real- 
istic spirit, is left with the question: 
What is reality? 

The figure of Don Quixote, after de- 
fining itself, continues unalterable. It is 
a personality so complete that mad or 
sane it always will be a Quixote. It 
does not deceive, nor does it wish to, 
nor can it deceive anyone—because it 
does not deceive itself; because first and 
foremost is his vision, and the impres- 
sions of the exterior world are filtered 
and adapted to his criterion. This is the 
force of the personality of Don Quix- 
ote and it is what the world at large 
judges as madness, even though the 
madness produces beneficial results. 

Sancho, however, is the opposite. In 
order to live he needs someone to give 
him ideas, and he accepts them just as 
they are given him. He relies on the 
giver, and the good or bad qualities of 
the giver form Sancho’s personality. 
His spontaneousness is the rascal part 
of him. He knows his limitations and 
has little confidence in himself. He is 
suspicious through fear of being de- 
ceived and is always on guard; so it is 
that he assumes arrogant attitudes to- 
ward those whom he considers inferior 
and humiliates himself before those 
whom he considers people of influence. 
He has to deceive as a means of de- 
fense. In life we easily recognize a Don 
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Quixote, but when we meet the San- 
chos, and there are many—many more 
than Quixotes—it is difficult to uncover 
them because they go masked. It is the 
mask of one who lacks definite person- 
ality, of one who feigns various per- 
sonalities and has none. 

Cervantes graphically describes Don 
Quixote mounted on an old horse and 
Sancho on a burro that is trying to be 
gay. Don Quixote, all spirit, extends 
his silhouette like the lance of ideal he 
carries with him; and Sancho rounds off 
his curves parallel to the circle of his 
paunch. The vision of both figures pro- 
vides material that is highly decorative. 

The art of painting showed no inter- 
est in them until the nineteenth century. 
With the romantic inundation of that 
century the image of Don Quixote came 
into fashion, and in most of the coun- 
tries of Europe the artists made paint- 
ings, etchings, drawings in which, un- 
der the title of Don Quixote, a horse, 
a burro, a fat man and a thin man were 
meant to remind us that there was once 
a writer named Cervantes. And the ex- 
plosion which we will call artistic, was 
so great that it gave rise to graphic 
representation of both characters in 
everything up to and including ash 
trays. It does not surprise us to turn a 
corner and find a more or less realistic 
ceramic of provocative colors with Don 
Quixote and Sancho impressed thereon; 
this happens in Kansas City. 

I do not remember any painting con- 
cerned with these two Cervantian fig- 
ures that can be said to have any artis- 
tic value, and I have seen many; they 
were so deplorable in every sense that 
I have tried to forget them. In Spain 
where Cervantian pictures abound and 
where there have even been specialists 
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on this theme, it could be said without 
being unjust that a painter who painted 
Don Quixote was a mediocre painter 
in every aspect of painting. In France 
also the hidalgo and his squire were 
used as motif for numerous interpreta- 
tions in painting. The best Impression- 
ists, among others Cézanne, used this 
theme but in my judgment without 
much success. Could it be perhaps Cer- 
vantes’ thorough and minutely precise 
description of his two genial creations 


that gives place to this pictorial fail- 
ure? It is probable. When an artist 
enslaves himself to representative de- 
tails which are given him already re- 
solved, he usually loses the spontaneity 
and vigor that the conception of a work 
requires. He ceases to be a Quixote and 
becomes a Sancho; and in the art of 
painting it is preferable to follow the 
path of a Quixote, even though it leads 
to failure, rather than to assume the 
posture of a Sancho. 


Derelicts of the Pavement 


Jack LuzzaTTo 


To these gray streets the men have come 


To wander in a maze of stone, 


While like a dream the drowsy hum 


Of country haunts the man alone. 


They came, but now they know not why; 


They shuffle on the fringe of fate. 


As every wasted day goes by 


It whispers, “Late, you are too late.” 


Return 


CARL GRABO 


Silver rods of falling rain 

Where, through curtains slightly parted, 
Fire-light wavers on the pane; 

None will see and none will hear, 

In the rush of Autumn rain, 

The one far-wandering come to peer 
And gaze upon her sitting there, 
Dreaming, seeing in the fire 

Thoughts that stories old inspire 

In the book laid at her side, 

Opened to a tale of love, 

Of troth once sworn and hostile fate 
Which parted those whom love had bound, 
Of voyagers returned too late 

And love delinquent found. 

Dare then the knocking at the door, 
The white-struck face, the dread surprise? 
Sweep not away the web of dreams, 
Prove not the truth of constancy; 

Look only in the room once more, 

Note tenderly the dreaming eyes, 

And shut within the falling rain 

One who will not come again, 


Whose far path seaward lies. 


The Dead and the Living 


THOMAS HART BENTON 


ACK in the earlier days of this 
B century before Europe had taken 
to violence and slaughter as a 
way of life there was a great ferment 
in the world of art. Bombs of ideas 
rather than of T. N. T. were exploded 
in the studios and over the tables of 
Parisian cafes frequented by artists. 
Among other bomb throwers was an 
Italian, Marinetti—the papa of Futur- 
ism who amused Paris and profoundly 
shocked his then tradition-ridden coun- 
try by saying there could be no living 
Art until all the dead Art in the world 
was destroyed. 

Marinetti was for blowing up the 
Sistine Chapel, tearing down all the 
museums and killing off all the pro- 
fessional connoisseurs of antiquity. The 
idea was and for that matter remains 
appealing. 

It is, however, impractical. 

No matter how strong the creative 
fervor in the matter of expression, Art 
remains basically a matter of Form 
Form is the result of method and 
method is acquired by reference to 
precedent. 

The normal practice for the student 
of Art is to refer to immediate prece- 
dent. He follows his immediate mas- 
ters, those who have “arrived” some 
ten, twenty, or thirty years before him. 
This is about as it should be. I say 
“about” because there is a slip in the 
matter to which I shall point later. But 


this reference, in its very immediacy, 
provides for the continuity of ideas and 
experiences without which the moving 
chain of life would be broken. No 
single man, however great his genius, 
is ever completely responsible for the 
inception of an idea, nor can he ever 
completely develop it. It is necessary 
that ideas be kept moving to have all 
their aspects exploited. An example of 
this lies in the spatial ideas of the Ren- 
naissance. From Ucello, painter and 
geometrician in love with ‘divine per- 
spective” to Rubens, master space de- 
signer, the problem of a deep pictorial 
space was worked on. It took a long 
series of creative workers to get the 
links in this ideological chain together. 
Yet today the chain is incomplete. And 
it is incomplete because the basic ideas 
which motivated the forging of its links 
developed in practice an incredible 
number of facets. 

The problem of perspective, for in- 
stance, turns out in the actual practice 
of painting to be more than an abstract 
problem devoted to the manipulation 
of lines and planes. It turns out to be 
a concern also with the visual qualities 
of these. It is a very easy step from the 
plane to the quality of the plane’s sur- 
face and a painter who may have start- 
ed with some grand spatial conception 
may very readily end with the texture 
of a surface, and spend his life with 
the small but thoroughly difficult mat- 
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ters which this may involve. 

Now although this latter concern 
may be an attachment to the main chain 
of pictorial space experiments, it is nev- 
ertheless a significant attachment—a 
proper part of the general exploitation 
of the spatial problem. The space of 
painting is, at least theoretically and 
ideally, a total space involving all the 
sensational as well as the constructive 
responses of the human mind in the 
actual experience of real space. 

The Art of the Past and the muse- 
ums which house it serve to keep before 
the mind of the student and the living 
creative artist not only the main techni- 
cal problems of ideological chains but 
also the off shoots of these as they are 
manifested in different schools. Also 
because of the constant tendency of in- 
dividual artists, at any period, to spe- 
cialize on some particular aspect of Art 
to the detriment of other aspects, these 
exhibits of the past serve as checks. 
They halt over specialization. They 
function also as constant stimulants to 
new research. Without them the nor- 
mal reference to immediate precedent 
leads easily to decadence. A later ex- 
ample of this is afforded in the case of 
French impressionism. Impressionism 
was a particular aspect of the general 
spatial problem inherited from the Ren- 
aissance. Ir dealt with space as a prob- 
lem of vibrating atmosphere. This as- 
pect of space had been noted by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and had been technical- 
ly incorporated in painting by Turner. 
However, because of the novelty of the 
special techniques employed by the 
French impressionists and the enthusi- 
asm generated by the practice of work- 
ing “directly from nature,” the basic 
character of Art as form was forgotten. 
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Painting became a highly specialized 
study of atmospheric veils. It was but 
a little time till nothing was left but a 
formless shimmer, sometimes quite 
pretty, but intellectually dissatisfying. 
The first Impressionists, because they 
came out of a designer's tradition, 
maintained at least a semblance of 
structure in their pictures. In the work 
of those who carried Impressionism on, 
even this was lost. 

This is where the slip comes, which, 
as I promised above to point out, leads 
to danger when dependence on imme- 
diate precedent is the entire rule. The 
student picks up the end of the chain 
that is given him by his time and the 
interests of his time, but he must look 
constantly back to see whether his ex- 
pressive interests are separating him 
from the main strands of creative en- 
deavor. This is what Cezanne, the stu- 
dent of impressionism, did when look- 
ing back to the classics he turned the 
impressionist concern with color as 
light into a new concern with color as 
form. This is what any genuinely crea- 
tive artist must do to operate effectively 
—to create with originality. It is not 
necessaty that he set up as scholar and 
carry a load of names and dates. The 
creative artist is not interested in names. 
His concern is with things and actual 
procedures. But he must be familiar 
enough with the historical develop- 
ment of these to abstract them from 
the past in the time of his need. 

At the present moment here in Amer- 
ica the dominant artistic interest lies in 
a kind of environmentalism. As is well 
known, I was one of the first of those 
to advocate the necessity of a return to 
environmental experience for American 
artists. I saw no other way to break the 
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slavish copying of contemporary Euro- 
pean forms which was characteristic of 
the majority of them. My notions on 
the matter were vigorously combated 
for years but in the end they won out. 
Now everybody is an environmentalist, 
even the old imitators of Cezanne and 
the post-impressionists are now paint- 
ing American barns. In one sense this 
is all to the good. There can be no 
vigorous Art without reference to ex- 
perience within a locality. Art made 
otherwise must be made from Art, and 
can be only a copy—at best an alter- 
nate. But, as current exhibitions only 
too frequently show, our new environ- 
mentalism runs too frequently to a 
stupid literalism. Much of this painting 
is not Art at all but a sort of bum 
photography. 


II 

No better opportunity for a correc- 
tive study of this condition was ever 
offered the contemporary American 
artist and student than this winter’s ex- 
hibition of Dutch and Flemish Art held 
in the Nelson Gallery here in Kansas 
City. 

The better part of this Art as Taine 
long ago pointed out, is obviously en- 
vironmentalist. Taine plays it up in his 
famous Philosophy of Art. Whereas the 
work of Michael Angelo can be related 
only to an intellectual environment, 
which may be real enough let it be said, 
this Dutch and Flemish Art is closely 
tied to the minute material actualities 
of its time and place. Its named sub- 
ject matter, that is the titles of its pic- 
tures may range from a bawdy house to 
the Heavenly City but the actual matter 
of which the pictures are composed are 
the laces, brocades, flesh tints and other 


textural qualities which the artists di- 
rectly experienced. More than any other 
Art this Dutch and Flemish Art fits the 
popular conception of realistic. And it 
also corresponds to the detailed sort 
of environmentalism that is currently 
spreading over America. 

But while it is as real as the most 
convinced literalist could wish, with 
bugs on the flowers and high lights on 
the tear drops, and as local in character, 
for the better part—as the most deter- 
mined regionalist could demand—it is 
also Art. That is, it is Form. It is not 
merely a collection of represented sen- 
sations but an organization of these in 
a total pattern in which part is related 
to part. 

Michael Angelo regarded what of 
this painting he had seen with con- 
tempt. He is reported to have said that 
it was fit only for old ladies. Regarded 
from the lofty standpoint of his own 
formal conceptions the work is small. 
Until the advent of Rubens, it is struc- 
turally more closely related to the man- 
uscript illuminations of the Middle 
Ages than to the great spatial concep- 
tions of the Italians. For the study of 
composition, Giotto, Ucello, Masaccio, 
almost any of the southern artists offer 
superior models. While the Italians, 
preoccupied with extensive wall paint- 
ings dealt with the organization of 
large planes both in figures and their 
surroundings, the Flemish and Dutch 
gave their time to the intensive elabora- 
tion of small planes. They exemplify 
the transfer of interest, mentioned ear- 
lier in reference to space perspective, 
from the plane to the plane’s surface. 
As a consequence these northern works 
are not intellectually stimulating. They 
are like the Persian miniaturists a little 
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apart from the main chains of Art’s 
formal development. 

In spite of this these Dutch and 
Flemish things are the marvels of the 
world of painting. Although they may 
not reach the heights of form invention 
they have never been equalled in the 
matter of technical virtuosity. This has 
long been recognized and they have 
been the joy and despair of painters for 
generations. While not so intelligent 
structurally as the southern work of 
the period, lacking both the expert 
draughtsmanship and the Italian con- 
trol of space, they nevertheless handle 
all the detailed actualities of visual ex- 
perience in a creative manner. They are 
not photographic like so much of our 
current American literalism. Their al- 
most perfect textural renditions are al- 
ways under control as pictorial ele- 
ments. They remain subordinate to total 
patterns. Here lies one of the lessons 
which the modern texturalist can learn 
from this exhibit of the past. Texture, 
whether it is the glitter of a modern 
machine tool or the sparkle of jewelry 
on a pretty lady’s hand, must enter Art 
as an element of form, and function as 
such. A successful picture is not merely 
a collection of represented objects but 
an organization of these in a total unity. 
Just as too great a polish on sculpture 
destroys its true formal relations and 
makes of it a collection of accidental 
reflections, so can the introduction of 
textural diversities in a painting destroy 
its design. Now while the design con- 
ceptions of the little Dutch and Flem- 
ish painters are not as dynamic as those 
of the Italians, they are still designs. 
And they are superior to the Italians 
in the richness of what design elements 
they show. The marvel of their Art lies 
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in the consummate skill with which 
they hold these highly elaborated ele- 
ments under control. They do not lose 
their pictures in a mass of stuff. The 
modern American detailist might well 
look into this. 

In addition to the representative 
qualities of this Art it is superior in 
another direction. In the manual tech- 
niques of sheer painting, the world of 
Art has produced nothing like it. The 
passing of centuries has so far seemed 
to have little deleterious effect on its 
material constituents. For the modern 
artist whose paintings often fail to 
maintain their original qualities during 
his own lifetime, this is a matter of 
importance. The works of the Impres- 
sionists and those of the most intel- 
lectually stimulating artist of modern 
times, Paul Cezanne, are not the same 
today as when I first became interested 
in them thirty years ago. The original 
pigmental brilliance of Pizzaro, the 
prime painter of sunlight, is gone. -Stu- 
dents of this generation will never 
know the remarkable atmospheric qual- 
ities of this artist's work. The blue, 
blue-green, and violet shadows—which 
by contrast brought out the yellow col- 
ors of the sunlight—are turning to 
leathery greys. The Cezannes are a lit- 
tle better, but here too the blue darks 
are losing their quality as color. This is 
unfortunate for it was in color contrast 
that Cezanne attempted to build his 
forms. When his color is gone nothing 
much will remain for there is little 
strength in his tones, to his pigmental 
range from dark to light. 

It is characteristic of early Dutch and 
Flemish Art, and this is true also of the 
southern Arts of the time, that color 
saturation went hand in hand with 
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strong tonal differentiation—color, that 
is, had a light and dark value as well 
as a color value. Consequently as chem- 
ical changes occurred in the paintings, 
as they must have with the oxidation 
of some of the oily materials used, there 
was a minimum of loss to form or tex- 
ture. 

This is a point for study. It is one 
which I recognized many years ago and 
which set me experimenting with tem- 
pera and combinations of tempera and 
oil, occasionally it must be said with 
disastrous results. On the whole, how- 
ever, this technical study of the past 
has benefited my work and I now pro- 
duce paintings which I feel pretty con- 
fident will remain about as I painted 
them during their life. They are not, I 
am sorry to say, as competent techni- 
cally as our little Dutch and Flemish 
masters, and this is a bother and a 
worry to me, but I am still learning. 

Because the source of my learning 
lies in the work of the past I am not 
yet ready to follow Mr. Marinetti’s ad- 
vice and blow up all the museums 
where it is housed. And yet Mr. Mari- 
netti has a point. What he says is not 
all extravagance. The works of the past 
are the works of the dead. They have 
their uses as the above writing shows. 
In addition they have their beauty and 
their function as sign posts in the long 
history of man’s experience. But it is an 
unhealthy thing to worship the dead 
and to live only with the effects of the 
dead. It is especially unhealthy at the 
present time here in America when we 
are struggling to find ourselves as a 
nation and a people. To so find our- 
selves we need among other things the 
voices and works of our artists—of our 


living artists to proclaim the interest 
and value of our experience in this 
growing land. 

Now just as Marinetti’s Italy was 
hag ridden by its past, so here in Amer- 
ica we who have little artistic past of 
our own are beginning to be ridden by 
a borrowed one. It has become the 
fashion for every town in America to 
work up an Art museum and to drum 
up money for the purchase of antiqui- 
ties of other lands. As soon as a collec- 
tion is made and caretakers hired to 
keep it polished, the town supposes it 
has done its business with Art. A col- 
lection of objects, more or less genu- 
ine, tends to do away with any responsi- 
bility to Art as a living thing. This state 
of affairs is encouraged, I think in most 
cases unconsciously, by those who have 
charge of these collections. Conditioned 
by their specialized training to rever- 
ence the past, and nurse lovingly its 
effects, they become very readily con- 
vinced that nothing else has a real ex- 
istence. They become priests of Egypt- 
like cults and judge the value of all 
living things by their similarity to or 
correspondence with those of the dead. 
They favor attenuates, imitations, and 
copies among living practitioners, and 
because they are invariably sterile them- 
selves, without strong urges to create in 
their own right, regard innovations as 
presumptuous. They turn a cynical eye 
on the fervors of the creatively preg- 
nant. Should American Art both in 
terms of appreciation and procedure 
fall under their guidance, as there is 
some evidence that it is doing, then we 
shall become like the poets and schol- 
ars of museum-ridden Alexandria, 
where worship of the Greek past pro- 
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duced only imitators of imitations, 
spouters of rhetoric and collectors of 
small bits of inconsequence. 

For all the need that the living artist 
has for acquaintanceship with the chain 
of Art’s development, he must be wary 


Cold Spring 


May SARTON 


that that acquaintanceship does not lead 
to another kind of chain. He may dis- 
cover that in searching for the links of 
precedent he is winding himself in the 
chains of slavery. Then like Marinetti 
he will want to blow everything up. 


The long light on green lawns is given back, 


The pattern of the trees set forth on evening air, 


But formal through the foam, designed in black: 


It is the clarity of spring I see this year. 


Would a more clement season perhaps have shown 


The way to cleave rock and less cool and strange 


Brought the wild source up shouting from the stone? 


This held the growing inward and the secret change. 


For in this spring you have been that which shone, 


Did become simply the pure clarity of light 


That shows the trees black on the vivid lawn 


And paints the static scene, indelible and bright. 


One may behold and yet not suffer change, 
And the source still be locked from its return: 


This love is in the eyes not yet in the heart’s range 


So it is trees and the green lawn that seem to burn. 


War and Finance 


GORHAM MUNSON 


F all consumers, war is the most 
O imperious. The modern finan- 
cial system, which we date from 
the establishment of the Bank of Eng- 
land in 1694, resists with ease most 
demands for change in its policy or 
principles, but it becomes surprisingly 
accommodating when war thunders that 
it requires money. A number of reform- 
ers have labored to evoke an imperative 
of poverty as strong as the imperative 
of war but their success has been small. 
Very little, for instance, has been done 
to translate the real demand of the ill- 
clad, ill-fed, ill-housed third of our na- 
tion into effective demand for the goods 
they lack, but the danger of war has 
already produced a record-breaking se- 
ries of appropriations for national de- 
fense, and the banking system can con- 
fidently be expected to find the money 
on terms. What a commentary it is 
upon our civilization that money is 
lacking for an economy of welfare and 
the demand of poverty is indifferently 
attended to, whereas money for an 
economy of warfare is abundant and 
finance dances to the tune. Inter arma 
silent leges. 

This is a sad truth but it has a 
brighter side. A revolution in peace- 
time finance may come about because 
of innovations tested under the stresses 
of war economy. World War I broke— 
forever, most students think—the au- 
thority exercised by the Gold Standard 


theory over men’s minds. I shall trace 
in some detail the smashing of the Gold 
Standard in August, 1914, by the im- 
perative of war. 


GOLD STANDARD BREAKDOWN 
IN 1914 


Prior to that date there was in Eng- 
land, except for checks and Bank of 
England notes, no paper money in gen- 
eral use. The ordinary citizen for the 
most part used copper, silver, and gold 
coins and the well-to-do carried the 
now obsolete “sovereign purses” espe- 
cially designed for gold coins. That 
was before 1914. After 1918 a genera- 
tion grew up that has never jingled a 
gold coin in its pocket, and many have 
never even seen a gold coin. This has 
come to pass because the Gold Stand- 
ard broke down within a few hours 
after England declared war on August 
4, 1914. 

Its breakdown was foreseen by the 
government. On Saturday, July 25, 
1914, Sir Frederick Atterbury, Con- 
troller of H. M. Stationery Office, re- 
ceived two callers who came in the 
name of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. One of these callers was Sir. 
John Bradbury. The callers wanted— 
ten days be it noted before England de- 
clared war—to get paper money made. 


It was a matter of extreme urgency, [Lady 
Atterbury has written} and the first note 
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was designed in my drawing room in a few 
minutes by my husband. To get the paper 
for the issue he had to get a special order 
from the Police to get into the Bank of 
England—officials being away on holiday. 
As it was not possible to obtain His Majes- 
ty’s signature in the extreme haste required 
by Mr. Lloyd George, Sir John Bradbury 
signed the note on behalf of the Treasury. 


These notes became popularly known 
as “Bradburys.” The print order was 
given to Waterlow and Sons and the 
following Tuesday, one week before 
the declaration of war, printing of the 
“Bradburys” started. Lady Waterlow 
has described that occasion. 


I remember that in 1914 there were no one- 
pound Treasury notes. . . At eleven o'clock 
at night (July 28), I went down to the 
works to be at my husband’s side when the 
first notes were passed by Government offi- 
cials. It was a solemn moment, for it pre- 
saged war, and changes that would lead we 
knew not where. My husband told me that 
the men would have to work night and day 
for three weeks at full pressure to get this 
important Government order through. 


Next the Bank Holiday, due on Au- 
gust 3, was extended by proclamation 
through August 6. On August 5 the 
whole British banking system was in- 
solvent. Its cash assets were only 1/6d 
in the pound of its liabilities; the gold 
reserve of the Bank of England had 
fallen to £9,960,640. The Gold Stand- 
ard was revealed as fraudulent. 

Thereupon on August 6 the Govern- 
ment went to the rescue of the banking 
system. It passed the Currency and 
Bank Note Act and authorized the issue 
of paper money. It advanced the new 
money to the banks up to 20% of theit 
liabilities—and then turned round and 
proceeded to borrow from the banks to 
the tune of £8,000,000,000 during the 
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war period. An amazing performance to 
which I shall have to refer several 
times in the course of this paper. 

During this war period the normal 
method by which the British govern- 
ment paid for supplies, that is by taxa- 
tion, also broke down. Taxes were able 
only to cover one-sixth of the expendi- 
ture of that period, and the national 
debt rose from six hundred and sixty 
millions sterling in 1914 to almost eight 
thousand millions sterling in 1919, the 
rise representing the expenditure which 
it was deemed impracticable to recover 
in current taxation. Five-sixths of Eng- 
land’s war expenditures was therefore 
financed by credit grants from the 
banks. The discovery was made that a 
world war could be financed to un- 
precedented lengths by borrowing from 
the banks supplemented by taxes. 

To a generation habituated to deficit 
spending this discovery seems a com- 
monplace. To measure it we have to 
recall that in 1914 economists various- 
ly predicted that the war could not last 
for six weeks or six months or two 
years because the belligerents would 
run out of money. They did not dream 
that paper money would be found as 
good as gold nor did they appreciate 
what bookkeeping could do. After the 
war the Cunliffe Commission enlight- 
ened them on the technique of creating 
war credits, and post-war textbooks on 
banking began to admit that, as Regi- 
nald McKenna, banking authority, 
states it, “Every bank loan creates a de- 
posit and the repayment of that loan 
destroys the deposit.” “Every bank pur- 
chase of securities,’ he added, “creates 
a deposit and the sale of those securi- 
ties destroys the deposit.” This classic 
statement should be retained in mind 
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throughout our discussion. Nowadays 
the intelligent section of the commu- 
nity understands that banks create 
money (credit) to lend, and that is one 
of the important pieces of knowledge 
gained from World War I. It is also 
accepted today that the orthodox way 
to pay for a major war is by taxes and 
government borrowings from the banks. 

World War II, however, vastly more 
expensive than its predecessor, is bat- 
tering down this orthodox conception 
which, as we have seen, wasn’t ortho- 
dox in 1914. The imperative of war is 
making huger demands upon a finan- 
cial system whose principles derive from 
medieval goldsmiths and whose out- 
look derives from Adam Smith, and a 
struggle is developing between those 
who think primarily in terms of men 
and supplies and those who are ad- 
dicted to numbers and abstractions. 
Various new proposals for financing 
war are being put forward, new expedi- 
ents are being tried. I propose to look 
briefly at three of these schemes, begin- 
ning with the compulsory savings plan 
of John Maynard Keynes, then exam- 
ining Germany’s “dynamic use of gov- 
ernment securities,’ and ending with 
the truly revolutionary plan of Con- 
gtessman Jerry Voorhis for defending 
America with debtfree money. 


THE KEYNES COMPULSORY 
SAVING PLAN 


Mr. Keynes is a skilled essayist in 
persuasion. So skilful is he that we do 
not notice the doubtful premise upon 
which he rests his Deferred Pay plan. 
That premise is, to put it bluntly, that 
the nation’s real credit is rightfully 
owned by the private banking system, 
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and that therefore in 1914 when the 
people of Great Britain rescued their 
financial system, it was quite proper for 
the banks to proceed to make the peo- 
ple of Great Britain loans upon the 
people’s own credit and to charge them 
interest to boot. This is among those 
premises which Mr. Keynes in the pas- 
sage quoted below smoothly calls “‘ob- 
vious” and “certainly beyond dispute.” 


In the early days of the war [Mr. Keynes 
said in the New Republic for July 29, 1940} 
I proposed a financial plan for Great Brit- 
ain. It was based on certain premises which 
should be obvious and are certainly beyond 
dispute. War effort on the scale required in 
Great Britain must swell the wages bill. For 
employment has increased, longer hours are 
being worked at high overtime rates and the 
wage rates themselves are rising. On the 
other hand, it is evident that there can be 
no similar increase in the amount of goods 
available for private consumption, since the 
whole object of the employment is to pro- 
duce for war. On the contrary, an adequate 
war effort will require some diversion of 
the production effort which provided pre- 
viously for private consumption. Thus a 
larger purchasing power will face a smaller 
volume of purchasable goods. If nothing is 
done about it, the sure comsequence must 
be a rise in price until the smaller volume 
of goods sells for an amount of money equal 
to the larger volume of purchasing power. 


No one can take exception to this 
account of wartime inflation as it oper- 
ates, and to many Mr. Keynes’s pre- 
scription for it has seemed glowingly 
plausible. “If by some general plan or 
agreement, consumers spend only a part 
of their aggregate money incomes, they 
will be able between them to buy just 
about as much as if they spent all their 
incomes, while the unspent balance will 
still be theirs to spend after the war 
when productive power can again be 
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released to provide consumers’ goods.” 
This states the principle; now for the 
application. 


In detail the plan took the form of pro- 
?— for Deferred Pay on a graduated scale, 

y which a suitable proportion of every- 
body’s income was withheld by the Treasury 
either as taxes or as a blocked savings de- 
posit which would not be available. . . 
until after the war. In the case of the richer 
classes the greater part of their contribution 
was to be withheld permanently as a tax; 
in the case of the working classes the greater 
part or the whole was to be withheld tem- 
porarily as compulsory saving and returned 
to them after the war. 


Meanwhile the British Treasury would 
expend the savings to prosecute the 
war. 

To recapitulate: the Keynes plan 
does not disturb the orthodox concep- 
tion of paying for war by government 
debt to the banks and taxes. It is de- 
signed to put a brake upon rising prices 
of consumers’ goods and to provide 
more money by the tax route for war 
expenditures. It promises the return of 
the compulsory savings at the war's 
end, thus softening the post-war bump 
as the economy jolts over from the pro- 
duction of war goods at top speed to 
the production of consumers’ goods. 

There has been some speculation 
about the method of returning the com- 
pulsory savings or deferred pay, which 
the government would spend to carry 
on the war. Would the government tax 
the taxpayer to pay him back the de- 
posits he was compelled to lend? That 
would be ridiculous. Would the banks 
be ordered to create credit for the re- 
turn of the deposits and give this credit 
debtfree to the compulsory savers? 
That scarcely seems to be envisaged. 
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Mr. Keynes suggests that a capital levy 
would do the trick. But would it? The 
owners of capital would have to sell or 
mortgage their property in order to 
have cash to pay the tax; only the banks 
who can create credit would be able to 
be purchasers, and this would mean, as 
it meant in 1919-1921, the further large 
transfer of private property into the 
hands of the banks. 

For Americans, however, it should 
be decisive that Mr. Keynes does not 
advocate his plan for America. “The 
United States is,” in Mr. Keynes’s own 
words, “‘still a long way off the special 
situation for which my British plan was 
devised.” The reason is the colossal 
industrial and agricultural capacity of 
the United States which causes Mr. 
Keynes to conclude that “your war 
preparation, so far from requiring a 
sacrifice, will be the stimulus, which 
neither the victory nor the defeat of the 
New Deal could give you, to greater 
individual consumption and a higher 
standard of life. You can still invest 
more and spend more.” 


NAZI FINANCE 


Now let us turn to Germany’s sys- 
tem of “silent financing,” as E. W. 
Schmidt, director of the Deutsche Bank 
calls it, or Germany’s “dynamic use of 
government securities,” as Dal Hitch- 
cock named it in a very informative 
article on The German Financial Revo- 
lution.1 The German system, with the 
Gestapo alert to prevent bidding down 
of prices of government securities and 
with a club behind the “‘suggestions’’ to 
business firms to invest their bank bal- 

1Harpers, February, 1941. 
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ances in government securities, out- 
Keynes Keynes with what some would 
call totalitarian efficiency. 

Germany has established a thorough- 
going control of the earnings, savings 
and investments of her citizens. She has 
not had to resort to increased note cir- 
culation and has thus far obviated the 
danger of inflation. She places limita- 
tions on what the population can buy, 
and Schmidt significantly says that 
there is no place for surplus money to 
go except into government securities. 
Like other nations Germany finds that 
tax income is inadequate to finance all 
her war needs, and loans are essential 
—but there is a difference in the “‘si- 
lent’’ investment in government securi- 
ties. Let us examine it. 

I have elsewhere pointed out that 
there are two incipiently revolutionary 
elements in the Nazi financial system. 
Vehemently rejecting the Gold Stand- 
ard theory, Hitler has proclaimed that 
“work is our gold.” He asserts that 
physical production is the cover for 
German money, and if this thought, 
namely that money should be related to 
physical supply of goods and services, 
is followed through, one reaches revo- 
lutionary conclusions about monetary 
science. The Nazis incidentally have not 
thought as far along these lines as have 
some advanced economic thinkers in 
England. They are, however, quite clear 
that, in principle, national bookkeeping 
is radically different from private book- 
keeping. It is a truth as old as Aristotle 
that “demand has come to be conven- 
tionally represented by money; this is 
why money is called nomisma (custom- 
ary currency), because it does not exist 
by nature but by custom (omos), and 
can be altered and rendered useless at 
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will” (Nichomachean Ethics). This 
means that the state can make the rules 
(customs) of a national monetary sys- 
tem, and national accounts are derived 
from a monetary system created by the 
state. On the other hand, individual 
and corporation accounts must take the 
national monetary system for granted, 
trade in its tokens, and abide by its cus- 
toms or rules. The Nazis have made a 
few new rules designed to increase the 
credit-power of the state. They are not 
nearly as revolutionary, I will say in 
passing, as certain new rules propound- 
ed in heretical British thinking on 
finance which are designed to increase 
the credit-power, not of the state, but 
of the individual citizen. 

The Nazis, with Dr. Schacht as Gov- 
ernor of the Reichsbank, began with 
“pump-priming.” Then they faced up 
to the problem of preventing an undue 
expansion of bank deposits resulting 
from financing the government’s defi- 
cits. They devised a way of getting de- 
posits out of the banking system and 
getting savings back into the stream of 
commerce. Thus:—the government 
would sell securities to the Reichsbank 
thereby creating a new bank deposit. 
This deposit would be used by the gov- 
ernment to purchase armaments from 
munitions manufacturers. This meant 
of course the transfer of the deposit 
from the government’s account to the 
manufacturers’ accounts. The manufac- 
turers would then find themselves, as a 
result of profitable operations, in a 
stronger cash position and would re- 
ceive “suggestions” that their excess 
cash be used to buy blocks of govern- 
ment securities from the Reichsbank. 
Which they would do, thus removing 
and extinguishing the bank deposit 
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originally created in the Reichsbank by 
its purchase of government securities. 

In this way the Nazis, according to 
Mr. Hitchcock, ‘‘are managing the ex- 
pansion of their national debt at a rate 
which keeps the economy running at 
practical capacity and which eventually 
will adjust the nation’s total financial 
wealth to a workable relationship with 
income and the desire to save.” Mr. 
Hitchcock even believes that 


when this adjustment, of the relationship of 
a nation’s total financial wealth to its income 
and desire to save, has been achieved the 
preservation of the right to save will not re- 
quire the disruptive taxation of accumulated 
wealth. Then the expansion of the supply 
of government securities can be brought to 
an end. Additional government securities 
no longer will have to be created to sustain 
the flow of funds in commerce. 


This conclusion I regard as highly de- 
batable, but to debate it here would 
unduly extend our topic of methods of 
war finance. For the same reason I 
omit description of Nazi ingenuity in 
subsidizing export and import trade, al- 
though it would bring out clearly the 
point made earlier that the Nazis rec- 
ognize the difference in status of na- 
tional finance and private finance. 

For our discussion only the following 
facts about Nazi finance need to be re- 
iterated. It is a debt-generating system 
that is far more orthodox than it is 
heretical and it is a misnomer to call it 
a financial revolution. Its new rules ap- 
pear in the way in which government 
debt is expanded. The government sells 
its securities to the banks in order to 
get government checking accounts upon 
which to draw for armaments. Indus- 
trialists who profit by the armaments 
orders and accumulate excess cash 
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(bank balances) invest it in govern- 
ment securities already held by the 
banks. Thus, deposits created by the se- 
curities are removed from the banking 
system, and savings are invested and 
find their way back into the commercial 
stream. This “dynamic use of govern- 
ment securities,” this “silent financing” 
is a smart trick (backed by force), but 
is it truly revolutionary? A compari- 
son with the plan advocated by Con- 
gressman Jerry Voorhis of California 
will, I think, definitely reveal the non- 
revolutionary character of Nazi finance. 


A DEMOCRATIC FINANCIAL 
INVENTION 


Congressman Voorhis, one of the 
most active of the forty “Young Turks” 
in Congress who used to meet under 
the leadership of Maury Maverick, is 
not unknown as a writer for the liberal- 
progressive intellectual press and as a 
speaker at liberal-progressive functions. 
He has developed a special interest in 
the study of money, and there are prob- 
ably only two or three other members 
of the House who have read as widely 
as he in this field. Particularly attracted 
by the 100% reserve plan of Professor 
Irving Fisher, which was derived from 
Professor Soddy’s plan for national 
money in England, Mr. Voorhis has in 
his proposed war finance legislation 
drawn most of his leading ideas from 
another source in England, the Social 
Credit scheme of Major C. H. Doug- 
las, and cleverly adapted them to the 
American problem of national defense 
in two bills, H. R. 1396 and H. R. 2851, 
introduced in the current 77th Con- 
gress. H. R. 1396 is designed to meet 
the present situation of rearmament. 
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H. R. 2851 is intended to be effective 
upon declaration of war. 

Putting the matter as essentially as 
possible, Mr. Voorhis rejects the cor- 
ner stone of Keynesian and Nazi war 
finance, which we have seen is govern- 
ment loans from the banking system, 
giving as security the real credit of the 
people on the assumption that banks 
own this real credit—an assumption 
made plain, as I earlier remarked, when 
in 1914 the British people rescued theit 
insolvent banking system and then bor- 
rowed from it. Mr. Voorhis says flatly 
that a government should be the source 
of its own money and not the borrower 
of it, and he likes to recall the prece- 
dent of Lincoln in financing part of the 
cost of the Civil War with money (the 
famous greenbacks) issued directly by 
the United States. His argument for 
this new cornerstone for national war- 
time finance he presented in condensed 
form in a speech on August 3, 1939. 


When war comes and national safety is 
threatened, then the Nation demands the 
full allegiance of its manpower to fight and 
to work; it relies upon its factories to ac- 
celerate their production. It goes back to 
these real things—its physical wealth, the 
skill, courage and morale of its men and 
women, its factory equipment and transpor- 
tation facilities. With these it fights the 
enemy. . . Instead of conscripting the bank- 
ers or even their usurped right to create the 
money of the Nation, the Government goes 
to them with tragic humility and says: “We 
need money. We will pledge all the credit 
which belongs to the Nation and its people 
to your private banking system if you will 
monetize that credit and our ability to make 
wat goods for us.’ And the banks take the 
credit of the whole people, and they mone- 
tize it on their books, and they lend back to 
the Government huge sums at interest, and 
we fight the war by borrowing our own 
credit from the banks who create no arms, 
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breed no men, grow no food supplies, give 
no blood, do nothing useful in waging war 
except to manufacture book credits. 


So the Voorhis Plan begins with the 
issuance by the U. S. Treasury of un- 
borrowed “printing press” money, 
greenback currency, debtfree legal ten- 
der. Immediately we encounter the 
shrug of the average banker. “Ah yes, 
but printing press money has no final- 
ity. Once you begin, you must go on. 
Remember the German inflation of 
1922-1923!” The objection cannot be 
sustained, once the principles of the 
Voorhis Plan are comprehended. 

Lincoln’s greenbacks carried what is 
known as the trick exception clause in- 
stigated by bankers. They were legal 
tender for all debts except duties on 
imports and interest on the public debt 
—exceptions that enabled bankers to 
depreciate this unborrowed money. The 
U. S. currency notes proposed by Mr. 
Voorhis would also carry a special! 
clause but it would be one limiting 
their use, not as legal tender for all 
debts, but as a cash reserve for bank 
loans. They would carry a 100% re- 
serve clause; the banks could lend only 
an equivalent amount of dollars for the 
dollars of the special greenback cur- 
rency deposited in them. Thus Mr. 
Voorhis neatly prevents the new notes 
from forming excess bank reserves and 
thereby opening the door to inflation. 

The purpose for which the new cur- 
rency would be issued is clearly pre- 
scribed. It would be to meet appropria- 
tions by Congress for the defense or- 
ders of the Army and Navy. We would 
arm ourselves and we would fight, if 
necessary, on money issued free of debt 
but backed by—to quote from H. R. 
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2851—‘‘the vital assets, the natural re- 
sources, the physical plant and the cul- 
tural heritage of the nation.” 

At what rate should the new money 
be issued? And how shall it be called 
back? These are the crucial questions, 
and the answers given by Mr. Voorhis 
are beyond dispute scientific in that 
they relate to physical quantities sus- 
ceptible to measurement. The new 
money shall be issued at the rate of 
production of war goods; as the de- 
fense articles come into being, so does 
the money which represents them. The 
mew money shall be recalled to the 
Treasury at the approximate rate at 
which the war goods are (a) delivered 
to the military and naval establishments 
of the U. S. as provided in H. R. 1396 
or (b) at the anticipated rate of their 
consumption in warfare according to 
H. R. 2851. In either case the general- 
ized principle is that money should be 
cancelled at the rate of consumption of 
articles produced. 

The means adopted for getting back 
from the community the money distrib- 
uted in respect of new armament pro- 
duction is a tax schedule adjusted to 
the rate of delivery or destruction of 
the armaments. This pay-as-you-go tax 
schedule would naturally be a stiff one, 
but it would meet and defeat any in- 
flationary tendency that was not other- 
wise controlled by the price-fixing 
methods normally employed by govern- 
ments in war situations. 

The final touches put by Mr. Voorhis 
upon his bills reveals how inventiveness 
along democratic lines in finance works, 
as contrasted with the ingenuity of the 
strategists of totalitarian finance. In 
H. R. 1396—popularly referred to as 
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the Voorhis guns-and-butter bill—the 
money taxed back by the Treasury is 
paid into a National Debt Reduction 
Account and is used to meet all pay- 
ments of interest and principal of the 
direct obligations of the Government as 
they mature. By this remarkable stroke 
the people of the United States in mak- 
ing their armament effort would actual- 
ly be paying off their national debt. The 
national debt would be converted into 
a permanent non-interest-bearing non- 
inflatable currency, the immediate effect 
of which would be a consistent reduc- 
tion of interest charges on the national 
budget. 

In H. R. 2851 the final touch is that 
at the conclusion of the war the un- 
expended balance in the National De- 
fense Credit Account would be distrib- 
uted as a Citizens’ Victory Bonus. All 
citizens of the age of twenty-one or over 
would receive pro rata monthly pay- 
ments for twelve months, a surer way 
of obviating the post-war slump than 
Mr. Keynes’s problematical return of 
deferred pay. 

In conclusion, it should be empha- 
sized that the Voorhis Plan is not an 
improvisation. Mr. Keynes’s compul- 
sory savings plan is, and Nazi finance 
is certainly a kit of improvised tricks. 
Behind the Voorhis Plan are twenty- 
two years of credit-research and a con- 
siderable body of literature expounding 
the principles of national debtfree 
money, the ratio of production and con- 
sumption as the governing factor in 
prices, and the national dividend to 
which the Citizens’ Victory Bonus is 
akin. Naked as my summary of the 
Voorhis Plan may appear, it can be 
clothed in an argument rich in practical 
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data and theoretical justifications. 
Supporters of the Voorhis Plan affirm 
that it would absolutely prevent such 
impeding of our defense effort as both 
the French and British suffered from 
deference to financial conservatism. 
They further affirm that the Voorhis 
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Plan is as superior to Nazi finance for 
building a war machine as Nazi mech- 
anized warfare proved itself in May, 
1940, superior to the First World War 
conceptions of the French General 
Staff. 


Serenade 


HuGH WILGUs RAMSAUR 


The silver lantern of the moon 


Is hung amid the murmuring trees. 


The little minstrels of the noon 


Are playing softer melodies. 


A fragrance rises from the grass, 


The earth draws closer to the night, 


As I, where late I saw you pass, 


Lean to your window's beckoning light. 


Ah, swiftly to its golden bars 


The wood’s wild odors fainting fly: 


The Earth-Heart sings to dreaming stars; 


Belovéd, can you hear its cry? 


Paseo de La Reforma 


ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


Here in this alien autumn, where the season 
Becomes more dry than chill, 
And leaves are left on many of the trees, 


However many fall, 


Far from the seven cold stars, now colder nightly, 
Here in the high thin air, 

A man observes the splendid reign of light, 

So bright, so fierce and pure, 


And thinks how, back at home again next summer, 
Given expected luck, 

Writing to friends, waiting for mail to come, 
Killing time with a book, 


Not any more a tourist and a stranger, 

Where maple shades the stone, 

The mind will dwell on floods of light, like rain, 
That fall in Mexico. 


Vixen’s Field 


CHARLES MARTIN 


T was a blustery day late in Febru- 
| ary, with the clouds crawling pomp- 
ously over each other in the crowd- 
ed sky, and wind in great seething gusts 
tearing to pieces the sere things left 
after a freeze or two of the winter. 
“It’ gon’ be a li’bit late, yeh Henriette,” 
Aristide Benoit had told her, “but now 
that rice bring’ real money, I guess it be 
all-right to plant you’ fiel’ there.” 

All right? she thought, all right? My 
God it will be magnificent! Her old 
heart flung blood through her withered 
body in gusts as great and kindly devas- 
tating as the wind through the stiff and 
rotten plants that could not survive the 
winter. The rush of blood was clearing 
away all the meaningless growth of en- 
raged disappointment that had shriv- 
eled and stiffened within old Henriette 
for three years past, and was getting 
her ready for the first thunder of spring. 

The black rutted lane came to a dead 
end at the gate to her ricefield, fallow 
for the three years since Philippe, her 
husband, had died, and now quite as 
ashen under the tumultuous clouds as 
they were themselves. But there would 
be life here again when Aristide 
brought his tractor and plows, his disc 
and harrow, his bags of rice-seed, and 
made arrangements with the pumping 
plant to turn her deadly grayish-brown 
field into a flashing glass under the 
vaster sky of late April and early May, 
with its sacks of glittering rainless 


clouds sagging over the woods yonder, 
the woods that now stood black and 
unlively against the low confusion of 
clouds piling and pulling apart, rush- 
ing together and rebounding slowly, 
wearily, heavily from each other . . 

Yes, it would be life again to have 
men working in that field, and a little 
precious money in her pocket next fall 
to spend wilfully and foolishly as she 
wished. Old Henriette gripped the top 
rail of the thick wooden gate with her 
battered hands and looked at the dead 
supple grasses, flying this way and that, 
nervously, jerkily as the wind seethed 
aslant into them. Oh, for three sum- 
mers she had seen nothing but weeds 
flourish here, and in the fall die down 
to this withered, listless hay. She had 
felt with her feet, walking troubled out 
there, the ground grow hard and use- 
less with no plow to dig it open and no 
harrow to scratch it fine enough for the 
delicate business of giving life to some- 
thing worthwhile. 

Opening the gate, a stiff job against 
the wind, old Henriette went walking 
in her fallow ricefield. The ground 
seemed softer already to her feet and 
she could hardly believe that only the 
plans were laid, that no plow had 
touched it yet, that it was just a mo- 
ment since Aristide Benoit had put on 
his ten-gallon hat and stomped lazily 
out of her flimsy house, having prom- 
ised that he would at last plant her 
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field to rice. 

Every year since Philippe had died, 
old Henriette had fussed her best to get 
someone to do it, on shares, because 
she couldn’t pay anyone for work—My 
God she had hardly enough to eat and 
buy rags with, her!—but there was the 
field, and no one would work it on 
shares for her no matter how much she 
cursed and yelled about it. Philippe’s 
insurance money paid the taxes and 
kept the field for her to stare at, from 
her low windows, and walk in when 
the winter would let her, and in the 
summertime graze her milk-cow there, 
but no one would make it come to real 
life again because they said it wasn’t 
worthwhile. As if! The fools, them! 
But Aristide Benoit was going to do it. 
For a fool, he had pretty good sense, 
him, and he was going to plant it like 
he said when he came up to her house 
just now in his high-riding Ford and 
mumbled he guessed it was going to be 
all right. 

Meandering drunkenly over the mat- 
ted roots of the soggy weeds, and go- 
ing far too fast for a woman nearly 
seventy years old, Henriette plodded 
about her field, happier than she had 
ever been since Philippe died. Not that 
she had loved the old fool so much, 
but he at least saw to it that this field 
was planted every year, if not to rice, 
to something. If it was only beans for 
cowfodder, something grew here and 
went through the changes of sprouting, 
shot tenderly green from the black, 
finely-chopped soil, got stout and dark- 
er green, hiding the dirt completely, and 
at last deepened into rich, nourishing 
brown. 

That was all Henriette wanted to see, 
and it was nothing but the lack of that 
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which had given her grief all these 
three fruitless years since Philippe had 
died and the field had lain fallow. 

Big brass bands were playing cou- 
rageous and befuddling music under 
her skull and its thin witchlike hair 
when old Henriette made her way to- 
ward the gate again, not knowing why, 
not bothering why, just on her way with 
the promise of life in this deadly earth 
once more filling her head with un- 
imaginable glee, smoking up all the 
workings of her mind and building 
dreams and tearing them down as fast 
and confusedly as the wind shifted the 
big clouds over her field. 

Up the black lane between the im- 
perturbable oaks rocked a car, and for 
a while old Henriette had an infuriat- 
ing fear that it might be Aristide com- 
ing back, his thick fingers petting the 
brim of his big hat, with his mind 
changed about planting the field for 
her. Well, she could change it back! 
Just a little anger well-placed, and a 
few curses and a little screaming would 
put things back into the merry confu- 
sion of now, where they had a right to 
be. After all, it was a good field and 
there was the canal not a hundred feet 
away from the far end yonder, and 
Aristide himself had said he could make 
money with the crop, even getting only 
three-fourths of the rice and doing all 
the work, paying for the flooding and 
everything else. 

But as she came nearer, her furious 
doglike eyes saw that it wasn’t Aris- 
tide’s car, but another one, lower to the 
ground and neater, with glass in the 
sides and a stringy man crawling out 
of it. . . . For God’ sake! It’s Toine 
Hebert. Heading for the porch of her 
house. Couldn’t the fool see she was 
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out in the field? “Eh Toine!” she 
shouted downwind. ‘“Heah I am, you 
fool!’ What that nasty fool can want 
wit’ me? 

He looked aside and stopped. He had 
on a businessman’s suit, the wind open- 
ing his coat-like wings too short for 
flying, and beating back the soft rim of 
his hat against the crown, baring his 
smart-alecky face. 

Old Henriette made a noise of dis- 
gust, not bothering to keep the look off 
her face, and slowed her walk deliber- 
ately; gasping a little after her run in 
the field, she came through the gate, 
dragging it heavily closed behind her. 

“If you was any kin’ of a gentleman, 
you, you’d’ve come close this gate for 
me!” she told him, shoving the damp 
swollen wooden bolt soggily into place. 

“Mais I’m too moch of a gentleman 
to bother wit’ thing’ like gate’, me,” he 
answered back, sassy as when he was a 
gangling boy always in some dirty 
trouble. 

“Well, what's you want wit’ me?” 
old Henriette asked impatiently. 

“Le’s go insi’. I got to talk to you.” 

“Me take you in my house?” she 
bawled at him. “Mais for God sake, 
what you take me for, one you’ dirty 
frien’ ?”’ 

“My dirty frien’ got plenty money!” 

“Well, I'm po’, me, an’ I’m not you’ 
frien’. Now g’on home.” 

“That's all-right, that’s all-right,”’ 
Toine pushed the four fingers of each 
hand into his hip pockets, leaving his 
long thumbs sticking out. ‘I come here 
to do you a favor, Henriette, an’ if you 
don’ wan’ ac’ nice, well . . .” 

“As if anyone wan’ ac’ nice wit’ you, 
Toine Hebert! When I see that crazy 
face you got there, I jus’ wan’ slap it 
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hard as I can, that’s how nice I wan’ 
ac’ wit’ you!” 

“Now you jus’ wait a minute. How 
many acre’ you got in you’ fiel’ there?” 

“Twenty acre’ an’ Aristide Benoit’s 
gon’ plant the whole thing to rice in 
jus’ a few day’.” 

“Well! It’s kin’ of late for rice, hein 
Henriette?” 

“Oh, you so got-dog smart, you!” 
old Henriette drew back her hand hard 
and held it outspread behind her back. 
“It’s not late nuttin of the kin’! An’ 
anyhow it was late, they got late kin’ 
of rice, hein?” 

“How much you can get for it from 
rice,” he sneered. ‘Fifty dollar at the 
mos’. What you gon’ say if I give you 
two hundred dollar’ for a lease, hein 
Henriette?” he tilted his head and posed 
with a slipshod grin hanging down his 
mouth, waiting superlatively for her 
astounded answer. 

‘Mais you sure like to lie, yeh! You 
cou’dn’ give me two cent’ for a lease! 
I guess you think you’ workin’ for the 
oil-company now?” 

“Well... in a way,” he took his 
face out of the air and leaned aside to 
spit, then lifted it again. “But I’m 
really workin’ for myself.” 

““Where’s the money?” Henriette just 
wanted to know. 

“Right here,” and he pulled out a 
fat wallet and gaped it open before her. 
Then, stuffing it back into his hip 
pocket he reached under his coat and 
took out something in a blue folder. 
‘An’ I coun’ you out two hundred of 
those dollar’ right now if you jus’ sign 
this lease I got here too.” He held it 
out to her, tilting his lean, indecent 
face backward, and letting that smile 
hang down his lips again. 
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Old Henriette looked at the paper 
lagging out of his stringy fingers and 
at the black ruts of the lane. She saw 
his silly, bald face stand out against the 
indifferent, sturdy leaves of oaks and 
his gawkily clad body, spraddle-legged, 
framed in the shuddering bushes that 
the wind was breaking to pieces. The 
bottom button of his vest was undone 
and his belt buckle glinted sullenly in 
the scant daylight. His shoes were too 
shiny and caked filthily at the edges 
with rich Louisiana mud. 

The sight of him made old Henri- 
ette’s mouth turn sour and the thought 
of his having anything at all to do with 
her field enraged her. And so she 
slapped him. She stiffened her arm fu- 
riously, opened her hand wide and 
brought the taut part of her palm 
against his downside cheek so hard 
that he staggered, dropped the blue 
folder on the black ruts and almost fell 
down. 

“You dam ol’... !” he bellowed, 
but he was scared old Henriette could 
tell by the twisting of his indecent face. 

“In the firs’ place you’ jus’ a dirty 
liar, an’ what’s more I don’ wan’ no 
oil-company to come wit’ all they slop 
an’ mess in my fiel’ there, an’ besi’ that, 
Aristide Benoit’s gon’ plant it wit’ rice 
an’ I don’ wan’ nuttin else to be done 
there! You hear? Now g’on home like 
I tol’ you at firs’! G’on now, or got-dog 
if I don’ slap you some more, Toine 
Hebert, wit’ you’ crazy, sloppy, dirty, 
nasty face, you! G’on!” 

“You gon’ be sorry you did that!” 

“Sure, sure I’m gon’ be sorry,” she 
derided him, “‘like the time I caught 
you stealin’ my plum’, I’m gon’ be 
sorry! Like the time I caught you an’ 
those other boy’ in the wood’ yon’er 
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. . . Don’ think ol’ Henriette’s a fool, 
no Toine! I ain’ forgot how dirty you 
are, an’ I don’ wan’ see you come 
aroun’ here no more, no more! You 
hear ?”’ 

“You jus’ watch what I tell you, you 
got-dam ol’ . . . woman, you!” 

Old Henriette watched him pick up 
the blue folder with its white pages a 
little disarranged by the fall in the ruts 
and smudged with a little mud. He 
stuffed it into his pocket and slunk off, 
slow and sassy to his car with its mud- 
splatterings, climbed in and drove slow 
and sassy away, rocking down the ruts 
of the lane. 

“, . . Dirty thing!” old Henriette 
mumbled, trudging across a few more 
of the black ruts to her own front 
porch, ‘Think he cain come here an’ 
make me do what he wan’? Mais hell, 
no he cain’!” 


* * *£ *& 


Under the dry blue sky the tractor 
roared explosively, lugging its rank of 
plows firmly behind, cutting four mag- 
nificent furrows at a time, tearing up 
the roots of the long dominant dead 
grasses and leaving the glistening black 
sides of the clods flatly exposed to the 
sunlight. At the turns along the cater- 
pillar-crooked little levees, it groaned 
enormously, squealed and screamed, 
then settled back into its usual roaring 
down a straight stretch again. 

Stumbling and sliding on the sides 
of her shoes against the slick blocks of 
earth, old Henriette followed the rank 
of plows unreasonably, simply glad to 
be out here in the open with the old 
half-acrid, rich-rotten smell of the mud 
in her nostrils and the roaring tractor 
numbing her ears. The weather was 
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rather cold, and she tugged her sweater 
across her shrunken breast as fiercely 
as if her life depended on it. Finishing 
one of those screaming, squealing, 
shrill-whining turns, the tractor soon 
came alongside her, cutting its four con- 
current furrows down the stretch of 
field the other way. Aristide Benoit 
was driving it, and he pushed the gear 
into neutral and the motor stilled a 
little while he yelled, 

“Henriette, for God’ sake what for 
you followin’ me aroun’ here, hein? 
You scare’ I’m not gon’ plow it all?” 

She smashed her thin lips together 
in fury at him and said nothing, just 
stopped her slipping, sliding trudge 
down the furrows. 

“Why you don’ go in the house 
where you belong, hein? By God you’ 
worryin’ the life outa me wit’ followin’ 
me like that! Anyhow, you jus’ gon’ 
wear you’self out wit’ all this walkin’ 
on the broke groun’. Now ac’ sensible 
for once in you’ life an’ g’on to you’ 
house!” he shouted over the noise of 
the tractor-motor. 

“You shut you’ mout’, you!” she 
yelled back at him, studying the flat 
simplicity of his face. “You g’on an’ 
plow. If I get tire’, I got sent enough 
to know what to do wit’out you to tell 
me, Aristide Benoit!” 

“You gon’ be sorry for all this 
walkin’ when you’ leg’ all sore tomor- 
row .. . You gon’ be sorry you did 
that!” 

A jerk of angry memory showed her 
Toine Hebert gathering up his dirty 
lease and telling her the same thing, 
“You gon’ be sorry you did that!” 

“G’on an’ plow, there!” she screamed 
at Aristide Benoit. He was a different 
kind of fool from Toine Hebert, bur 
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she didn’t want anyone to remind her 
of that indecent face and the way he 
tried to put on. 

Aristide leaned down to fix the gear- 
lever and the noise started up great and 
loud again; the plows cut into the long- 
fallow earth, tearing out the grasses 
and breaking aside big chunks of black 
glistening sod. 

Old Henriette mumbled to herself, 
plodding down the furrows again, 
‘Makin’ me think of that dam’ Toine 
Hebert an’ him wantin’ to lease my 
fiel’ for his dirty ol’ two hundred dol- 
lar . . . Fat chance he got! Come here 
again I’m gon’ have a whip ready for 
him, that’s what I’m gon’ do. I'll show 
"um who is the boss aroun’ here, me! 
I get me a raw-hide whip an’ before he 
can make a soun’ wit’ his nasty mout’ 
I’m gon’ slash ’um one. . .” 

And head down, she slipped and 
staggered and blundered along the fur- 
rows until she came to the place where 
the tractor had turned, following its 
curve exactly. Going down the stretch 
of field this way, she could see the gate 
at the dead end of the lane and the 
oaks that shadowed the black ruts there, 
and just as the other day, a car nodded 
rockily through the heavy mud and 
came to a stop at her gate. Old Hen- 
riette stopped too, and shading her eyes 
with one hand, she could see that it 
was another low, neat car, but not 
Toine Hebert’s. Someone started up to 
the porch of her house from it, and 
then looked aside toward the tractor, 
then toward her, and she had the odd 
feeling of seeing how she must look, a 
gray old witch with dragging skirts and 
sloppy feet, hugging the sweater across 
her breast and staring over the furrows 
of broken black earth toward the gate 
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and the shade under the oaks in the 
lane. 

Well, she’d better go find out who 
it was and what he wanted, the fool, 
to come when she was enjoying herself 
out here like this! 

Following the furrows had been 
rough work, but it was so much fun 
that old Henriette had scarcely noticed 
it. However, cutting across the reiterate 
hump and slough, hump and slough 
with no hump the same, and sometimes 
the slough shallow and sometimes kid- 
ney-jarringly deep, she realized that she 
was very tired and old and foolish to 
go out in the field like that. It made her 
mad, though, to think of Aristide get- 
ting his way about her not following 
him, just because some other fool was 
standing at the gate of the lane and ob- 
viously signaling her to come to him. 

The closer old Henriette got, the 
more she was puzzled. It was a stranger 
this time, and therefore not necessarily 
a fool. Aristide’s tractor sounded rather 
dull by the time she had gotten to the 
gate, and when the stranger slipped the 
big wooden bar aside and held the gate 
open for her, old Henriette couldn’t 
hear the noise at all. 

“Good morning,” said the stranger. 
He had a nice smile on his face, and a 
nice suit on his body, and for some 
reason the mud that had caked on his 
shoes was not disgusting. Unconscious- 
ly, old Henriette made the motions of 
drying her hands on the draggled front 
of her dress. 

“I’m from the Fuller-Wise Oil Com- 
pany, Henriette, and I’ve got a lot of 
things to tell you about your field 
here,” the stranger said pleasantly. 

“Tm not gon’ lease it, no!” old Hen- 
riette said, trying to get mad because 
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she had come all the way from the field 
just for this, but the stranger’s face was 
too pleasant. “I know what happen’ 
when you lease you’ lan’! I got frien’ 
that lease they lan’, an’ I see how they 
come there with they derrick-lumber an’ 
wit’ pipe an’ wit’ machine’ that make 
noise worse than fifty tractor’ goin’ on 
an’ on, day an’ night! Ho-ho! Don’ tell 
me about that fiel’ no! I’m gon’ put 
rice on it, that’s what I’m gon’ do, an’ 
if there’s oil underneat’, you an’ you’ 
oil-company can wait till I’m dead to 
dig for it, you hear that, you?” 

“Oh, we don’t want to have to wait 
that long,” said the stranger, looking 
like a good little boy sweetly dis- 
appointed. 

Her heart grew unwillingly warm. 
“I guess you’ jus’ a fool like the res’,” 
she made herself say. 

“I guess so, but I sure want you to 
let me have a lease on that field,” he 
begged. 

“You don’ see, you, that I got Aris- 
tide Benoit out there plowin’ right 
now?” She pointed fiercely, over the 
gate to the half-black half-dun field. 

“Why, he can keep on plowing, he 
can go right ahead and plant your rice 
for you, Henriette, and we won't need 
the field for a year yet. Maybe not for 
two years, and in the meantime we're 
willing to pay you five hundred dollars 
just to keep it for us and nobody else,” 
said the man, keeping his face decent 
and little-boy-looking. 

Henriette felt herself fight terrifically 
inside. She turned and looked at the 
field. Five hundred dollars ... At 


once anger swept up the back of her 
scalp scalding hot. That dam’ Toine 
Hebert and his nasty, dirty little two 
hundred! she thought. That dirty sneak- 
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ing liar! She wrenched herself around 
angrily, but there was the nice clean 
face with the good-little-boy look on it. 

“You mighty nice, you,” she said, 
, were 

The man made a small neat bow to 
her. “Thanks,” he said, and smiled very 
decently. 

“Got-dog, you don’ bow to me!” she 
ordered, shaking her head rapidly. 
“You don’ bow to me no, you hear?” 

“All right then, I take it back,” said 
the stranger, sobering up his face and 
staying quietly unbent. 

“I don’ know how to ac’ wit’ you!” 
screamed old Henriette. “You don’ 
make me get mad enough! I think you’ 
nice, an’ I like to do it for you, let you 
have the fiel’ I mean, but I’m not gon’ 
do it, no! I promise’ Aristide he can 
plant it ever’ year from now on, so you 
jus’ got to wait till I’m dead to dig for 
you’ dirty ol’ oil. Anyhow the stuff 
stink! It steeenk!” she yelled, fighting 
his nice face and the pitiful look of 
disappointment on it. 

“Well look,” he said thoughtfully, 
“how about six hundred dollars?” 

“No!” 

“You couldn’t use six hundred dol- 
lars every year?” 

“For what, I like to know?” old Hen- 
riette asked sharply. 

“Well... to fix up your house 
here. To paint it for instance.” 

“I guess you think you’ smart, hein? 
Well what good it’s gon’ do me to fix 
up my house when you’ gon’ bring all 
that dirty trash into my fiel’ there to 
dig you’ well wit’ ?” 

“] promise we won’t make much of 
amess ...” he said with the mildest 
sort of stubbornness, and then a bright 
look came over him. “I tell you what, 


though. When we hit oil, you'll be rich, 
Henriette, and you can move away...” 

“Shut you’ mout’!” she bawled at 
him, but not nearly as harshly as she 
wanted to. “I ain’ got so long to live, 
an’ for three year’ that fiel’ ain’ been 
touch’ wit’ a plow. There ain’ been no 
stink of dirt in the air like they got 
today—you smell that, you?—an’ that’s 
a stink I like! I don’ wan’ you’ ol’ mud 
from way underneat’ where it’s sour as 
a pig-pen! An’ then that dam oil! Pooh! 
You g’on home, you, an’ don’ worry 
me no more! An’ you tell all the res’ 
of those oil people I say they can go to 
hell! Now you lemme alone, you, an’ 
go be nice to someone else aroun’ heah. 
They got other fiel’ . . .” 

“We've got all those other fields, 
_ 77 

“But nuttin! I’m gon’ back to worry 
Aristide.” She had her hand on the 
gace, pushing it ajar. 

“But . . . Listen to me just a min- 
ute, will you please?” 

Well, he was nice enough for that, 
and her mind was made up anyhow. 
“All right, all right! Now hurry up!” 

“We've got all the land around here 
leased, Henriette—all but your field— 
and we don’t want any other company 
to get it. Now. . .” 

“You didn’ hear what I tol’ you 
while ago, you? I’m not gon’ lease this 
fiel’! I’m not gon’ do it, you can under- 
stan’ that, hein? Well, don’ wase no 
more breat’! If you make me get 
mad .. .” she threatened. 

“Are you going to slap me like you 
did that poor Mr. Hebert I sent out 
here to see you the other day?” And 
he had the nerve to smile pleasantly. 

Henriette bellowed. “You the one 
sent Toine Hebert out here?” she 
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gripped the end of the gate furiously. 
“You the one sent that nasty dam dirty 
liar out here to see me? Well now I’m 
sure me that you’ jus’ a fool’! Of all 
the fool’ they got in the whole worl’ I 
hate Toine Hebert the worse! All you 
oil-men mus’ be fool, an’ I’m gon’ tell 
you something else, any more of you 
come out here to see me I’m gon’ be 
ready, not jus’ to slap you, no! I’m gon’ 
get me a whip! I’m gon’ beat you till 
you cain’ see straight, I swear to God 
I’m gon’ beat you till the hide come 
£82 4 

The pleasant stranger backed away 
from her, ranting and flinging her body 
about, clutching the gate so she would- 
n’t fall and longing to be able to 
wrench out a branch of the oak nearest 
her so she could lash him with it now. 

“Well,” the stranger said, “I guess 
it’s a pretty safe bet that no one’s going 
to lease your field!” 

“T tol’ you what I was gon’ do, hein? 
Well I mean it! I mean it for true, for 
true! You sen’ that dam Toine Hebert 
out here the firs’ day Aristide promise 
me he’s gon’ plant the fiel’, an’ then the 
first day we get to work on it, here you 
come wit’ you’ five hundred an’ six 
hundred dollar’ . . . Gon home, you 
fool you!” And she slammed the gate 
shut and almost ran across the field to 
where the furrows were freshest to 
walk right behind the plows and smell 
the good rich-bottom stench of black 
Louisiana earth. After a while, Aris- 
tide drew up in his tractor alongside 
her again. 
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“You back out here, you?” he yelled 
over the noisy motor. 

“Yeh I’m here an’ I’m gon’ stay!” 

“You’ sure crazy, yeh Henriette!” 

“All right I’m crazy!’ she screamed 
back. “Aristide, you can make me a 
whip wit’ raw-hide?” 

His blank pie of a face stayed blank. 
‘‘Mais yas,” he shouted flatly. 

“Well, you make it for me, you hear? 
Soon’s you can.” 

“Mais Henriette, for what you wan’ 
a whip?” 

“For any more these fool’ that come 
out here to lease my fiel’! I’m not gon’ 
go stan’ there an talk wit’ them about 
no such crazy thing! I’m not gon’ lease 
my fiel’! They come out again, I don’ 
care how nice they are or who they are. 
I’m gon’ beat ’um good! So you make 


me a whip.” 

“For God’ sake!’ Aristide said. “Mais 
pense donc... !” 

“G’on an’ plow!” Henriette ordered, 


flinging her hand forward. 

The tractor started up again and went 
roaring and struggling down the field, 
biting the grass-matted earth with the 
big flat teeth of its back wheels and 
then following up with the rank of 
plows, cutting fresh black clods and 
dumping them aside to glisten in the 
sunlight while old Henriette came on 
behind, eagerly tasting the smell of her 
dirt, safe now to give growth to rice 
stalks, be flooded, and take into itself 
the stubble that would rot under next 
winter's rain. 


Peace and Finance 


A. P. LERNER 


HE exigencies of war have al- 

[ ways been strong enough to 

overcome such minor obsta- 
cles as the traditions of financial pro- 
cedure. It is only the purposes of peace 
that have been thwarted by the medi- 
cine-men of “sound finance.” Can rea- 
son be insinuated quickly enough into 
the realms of peace-time financial pol- 
icy? Upon this hangs the future of our 
civilization. 

This reason has been knocking at the 
doors of economic thought for a long 
time. It was vaguely discernible, but not 
recognized, in the common man’s con- 
tempt for economic theory and in the 
confused writings of the underconsump- 
tionists. In the work of Mr. J. M. 
Keynes it crashed and captured the for- 
tress of economic thought, though there 
are still some old die-hards holding out 
in dark places. 

The task then is to get the theory put 
into practice by the powers that be. 
This calls for a united front of all who 
are emancipated from the mumbo- 
jumbo of “sound finance,” and who rec- 
ognize that it is necessary for the gov- 
ernment to maintain sufficient money- 
demand for goods and services, in peace 
time, to provide employment for all 
who wish to work. This united front 
must deliver public opinion from the 
grotesque superstition that a_ policy 
which achieved prosperity could never- 
theless ruin a nation if it involved an 


increase in the amount of money or in 
the debt that the nation owes to itself. 

In this task a far greater hindrance 
than the die-hards who do not know 
they have been beaten are the timid vic- 
tors who do not know that they have 
won. In their eagerness to appease they 
wrap up the new ideas in the old ter- 
minology which is not really suitable 
for them. This makes the new ideas 
look much more complicated and diff- 
cult than they really are. Another difh- 
culty lies in the tendency for some of 
the people who should be in the united 
front to lay quite disproportionate stress 
on relatively unimportant side-issues in 
which they have developed a special 
interest. I wish here to examine one ex- 
ample of each of these faults in the 
current popularization of the principles 
of the new finance. Both examples are 
described in Gorham Munson’s article 
on “War and Finance,” in the present 
issue of the University Review. 

In two very interesting articles “The 
German Financial Revolution” and 
“Twentieth Century Capitalism,”? Mr. 
Dal Hitchcock introduces Mr. Keynes’ 
fundamental principles, but clothes 
them in the jargon of the city editor. 
Instead of saying that the government 
must spend because there is not enough 
spending by others, he discourses on 
the siphoning away of currency by sav- 
ing, and its being offset by the creation 
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of financial wealth by the government. 
Instead of pointing out that an increase 
in national debt is neither good nor bad 
from the point of view of the nation 
as a whole (because it is owed to it- 
self), he tries to make it look good 
rather than bad by calling it financial 
wealth; and he is tempted by an eager- 
ness to appease those who still think 
the national debt bad, to claim that 
there is an automatic limit to the na- 
tional debt, because—when it gets large 
enough—the death duties on it will 
provide sufficient revenue to offset sav- 
ings. (This seems to forget that the in- 
terest on the increasing national debt 
will more than offset the increasing 
death-duty revenues.) Instead of say- 
ing that increases in the amount of 
money have no effect whatever if they 
are not spent, and are beneficial if they 
are spent at a time when the trouble 
with the country is that there is not 
enough spending (although he does in- 
consistently say this too in the less im- 
portant parts of his articles), he argues 
as if the most important part of the 
German method and of his own is the 
withdrawal of excess currency by gov- 
ernment loans. Instead of insisting that 
prices can rise only if the rate at which 
money is spent increases faster than the 
rate at which the production of goods 
increases, he helps to maintain the su- 
perstition that it is the increase in the 
amount of money which, by some 
magic, brings about inflation. 

Mr. Hitchcock is not to be blamed 
for these concessions. His articles will 
do very much good, and it was prob- 
ably necessary for him to write them in 
the patois of the financial page, if only 
to make them look more profound and 
to get the magazine to accept them. He 
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may even believe that my criticisms are 
those of a purist and that it is necessary 
for the acceptance of the principles that 
they be put in the traditional language 
even if some garbling is thereby in- 
volved. To this I would not agree. Of 
course, what language a thing is put in 
is not of great importance. What does 
matter is, first, that there should be the 
clearest understanding of the scheme. 
The ease with which it is accepted when 
it is only half understood will not help 
its proper application. That can come 
only when it is completely understood. 
Second, and more important, is the ne- 
cessity of its being understood by the 
public in general, rather than accepted 
by them because it sounds as if it might 
have been said by their banker or finan- 
cial editor. This is essential, that is, if it 
is to work in a democracy. 

The other example is the ‘“Voorhis 
Plan,” one of many proposals for tak- 
ing away from the private banks the 
right to create credit, by making a 100 
per cent cash reserve ratio compulsory. 
This would mean that a government 
subsidy or a system of service charges 
would take the place of the profit that 
bankers now make “by lending out the 
money entrusted to their safe keeping.” 

Now there may be very good reasons 
for something like this being done. It 
seems likely that the banks as a whole 
are very much overpaid for their serv- 
ices and waste the proceeds on grandi- 
ose and unnecessary buildings. But this 
is insignificant compared with the im- 
portance of maintaining adequate de- 
mand so that there should be full em- 
ployment. It may look very important 
because the statement that interest is 
paid on credit “created by the banks” 
often gives the false impression that 
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the whole of the interest on the na- 
tional debt is appropriated by the banks 
who “create the credit.’” Actually the 
net loss to society cannot be greater 
than any excessive dividends paid to the 
shareholders of the banks, and the 
amounts wasted by the greater ineff- 
ciency (if any) of the banks, as com- 
pared with the efficiency with which the 
same services would be carried out if 
the Voorhis plan were put into effect, 
providing that the banks do not prevent 
the maintenance of adequate spending. 
Compared with this proviso all the 
other considerations are insignificant, 
and to the extent that plans like that 
of Congressman Voorhis are held forth 
as means of providing adequate de- 
mand when they do not do so, they are 
positively harmful. Gorham Munson 
does just this when he puts Congress- 
man Voorhis’ scheme on the same plane 
as Mr. Keynes’ and Mr. Hitchcock’s 
proposals. The Voorhis plan does not 
do anything towards correcting an in- 
sufficient demand for goods in general 
(except for the distribution of a vic- 
tory bonus during the twelve months 
following the war whether it is needed 
just then or not). It is strictly orthodox 
in the worst sense; making the total 
amount of spending, and therefore the 
prosperity of the country subservient to 
the principle of balancing the budget. 
That is what is implied in the princi- 
ple of raising by taxes as much as is 
paid for delivered armaments. This very 
classical-sounding rule seems to be 
based on an ancient, pre-classical, be- 
lief that there ought to be a one-to-one 
correspondence between goods in exist- 
ence and money; that every commodity 
is entitled to a kind of “soul” of money 
to correspond to it, and that such cor- 
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respondence is both necessary and sufh- 
cient to guarantee “soundness.” 

However all such discussion is valu- 
able in so far as it helps to clear away 
superstitious reverence for the tradi- 
tional principles of “sound finance” 
that have proved themselves unable to 
deal with the inadequacy of demand. 
The resultant unemployment and in- 
security provided the fuel for the fascist 
conflagration that now threatens the 
world. At the present time it seems like- 
ly that the armament effort will lead 
to a sufficient increase of spending to 
solve the employment problem, at least 
in suffcient measure to remove that do- 
mestic danger to civilization for the 
time being. Even if the external enemy 
is vanquished the same poison will be 
brewed at home, unless in the breathing 
space provided by the armaments boom, 
the following simple lessons will have 
been learnt. I hope to discuss these more 
fully in a later article in the University 
Review. 


(1) The government can and must main- 
tain a sufficient level of demand by spend- 
ing money (newly printed if necessary) 
whenever there is not enough spending, and 
by reducing expenditure (or increasing taxa- 
tion) so as to prevent inflation when there 
is more than enough spending to provide a 
reasonable degree of employment. 

(2) The government can and must main- 
tain the rate of interest which induces the 
optimum level of private investment, by 
borrowing money when it wishes to raise 
the rate of interest, and by repaying debt 
(with newly printed money if necessary ) 
when it wishes to lower the rate of interest. 

(3) If either of these rules conflict with 
the principles of “sound finance” or of bal- 
ancing the budget or of limiting the national 
debt, then so much the worse for these prin- 
ciples. They cannot be allowed to destroy 
civilization. 


The Dead Gull 


GEORGE E. HOFFMAN 


You who have known the wing’s full stretch, 
The clean, swift slope, the air cut through, 
And severed with each whispered stroke 
A segment cleft from solid blue: 


You who have swung at Space’s knee, 
The dark land rolling far beneath, 
The surf against the half-tide rock 


Drawing a white sword from a sheath: 


And you who nestled in the winds, 
Bracketing harbors with spread wings, 
Now carrion to all that flies, 
And sepulchered with crawling things: 


The white wing soiled by sand and drift, 
The bright eye filmed against the sun, 

The wind-sleeked plumage plucked and torn, 
Reversed against the wind’s swift run: 


You, Icarus of fowls, descend 


To rot upon the shingled sand, 
While east and west, and north and south 


Gulls ride above the sea-girt land. 


The Catskills Are Higher 


FREDERICK NIES 


Saul murmured as his white- 
clad elbows spread winglike 
over Connor. 

“Yeahp,” came the deep voice. ‘The 
Eagle says it’s a record for March.” 

“I know. I go by the park on the 
trolley and three days ago the grass 
was not green but brown. . . . How is 
the business, Mr. Connor?” 

“Ah—nobody wants to buy a house 
these days. I’m picking up some chicken 
feed managing apartments for the 
banks, but it’s a million headaches. 
How’s the face butchering ?” 

Saul laughed very faintly. “You 
don’t make a lot, you don’t lose a lot.” 

“We-ll,” Connor spoke out of the 
corner of his mouth, “‘you’re plen-ty 
bet-ter off than lots of people right 
now, ahm telling you. Besides, know 
how you could make more money? 
You're all right, Saul, but you’re slow. 
Speed it up, know what I mean?” 

“Only for special customas which ap- 
preciates good vorkmanship I take such 
a lot of trouble.” 

“Weykmanship—bushwa!”’ 
was pleased. 

“Vorkmanship,” said Saul in a deter- 
mined tone. “Since eleven years old 
when I vork for the willage doctor I 
have been a fine bobba.” 

The shaggy brows arched. ‘For a 
doctor? Eleven years old?” 


ae | SEE already we got the Spring,” 


Connor 


“That is true. In Russia you vork as 
a child.” 

“Yeah, me too. What did the doctor 
do with the ears you cut off—collect 
‘em for horse meat?” 

Saul considered that, uttered his 
shadow of a laugh, and said, ‘‘My first 
customa was the only one I cot. He was 
a soldier. The trouble with the soldiers 
in Russia is they have the hair all over 
their face so you can’t see what is un- 
derneath. Now me, I never had the 
bone sticking out in front of my ear, 
so how would I know the soldier got 
one? I shave him and when I come to 
the side of his face, I say to myself 
what kind of a bonch of beard is this 
I can’t get through it? Then I see there 
is blood so I whisper to the boss, ‘Boss, 
I think I cot the soldier.’ The boss he 
looks quick and says, ‘Run under my 
legs for the back door.’ Already I was 
ronning and the boss he says to the sol- 
dier, ‘Look where that . . . cot you. I 
should break his neck to do that in my 
shop!’ The soldier jumps up with the 
ladder still on his face and yells... . 
I’m ronning out the door and the 
boss—” 

“—The doctor?” 

“—Yes, the boss stops the soldier 
and says, “Wait I give you a strap to 
hit him good with.’ So I got away. But 
I don’t come back no more for two days 
because they tell me the soldier was 
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hanging aroun the bobba shop with a 
bandage on his face. After that I learn 
fast.” 

Connor’s laugh rang out in the 
empty shop. The razor nicked him 
slightly and the laugh ended in a grunt. 
After a few minutes, he chuckled, 
“Learned to keep out of trouble, hey?” 

“No. With the fammas always come 
trouble. They come into town to have 
their beards fix up. If they had a beard 
six inches long, to cot this beard cost 
them like we say in America two cents; 
a ten inches beard, three cents. We had 
oguments because if the man had a 
six inches beard which was a little 
curly, the boss make me to pull it un- 
rolled with a comb so it would be ten 
inches. The fammas in the Ukraine no 
like to have their beards pulled, espe- 
cially if they was dronk.” He took time 
to strop his razor so that Connor might 
get any laughs out of his system. 

But the big man only smiled in an 
absent-minded way. “Eleven years old. 
. . I wasn’t a hell of a lot older than 
that myself when I went to work. 
Missed a lot of fun I guess, even if I 
didn’t have to play hide and seek like 
you did. You lose advantages—know 
what I mean?” 

Saul nodded. “We just voiked and 
waited for Sunday. It was beautiful 
aroun Duvno where I lived. Montins 
and lakes all over. Sunday we climb the 
montins. They was not so ver high— 
I think the Catskills are higher—but to 
me they was like Alps. I had to like 
you say play hide and seek for a 
while there too. Like one time a bonch 
of us go to the top of a montin and we 
find a lot of sons of the fammas up 
there. They was playing cards and gam- 
bling. Before we could hide they see us 
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and make a run don after us. So what 
could we do? We should slide don the 
montin. We slide maybe fifteen min- 
utes. All the seats of our pants was 
wore out and from so much grass our 
skins was green.” 

“Mr. Grifkin,” cut in a thin voice. 

Saul turned toward the door and saw 
the rimless glasses above the lip’s two 
dark triangles. 

“How soon do you expect to be 
through, Mr. Grifkin? I don’t wish to 
hurry you,” the fingers held a watch, 
“merely plan my time accordingly.” 

“About fifteen minutes, Professor 
Figatner.” 

A nod and the door closed. Saul 
stepped over to open it a crack. The 
air was fresh and without chill. 

Returning to the chair, he explained, 
“That man he works in Blake's Busi- 
ness College. His father owns the Col- 
lege—the whole floor—and makes 
plenty of money. Professor Figatner al- 
ways puts his head in here like this, and 
then he goes on into the bar and never 
comes back.” 

“Aaa, these sissies that step into 
their old men’s shoes. Bookworms. We 
had to make our own way.” 

“Yes. Except I think books is good. 
I got a book on dandruff from the 
library.” 

Connor shrugged. Saul broke the si- 
lence, “Only for a while though I have 
to hide and seek around in the montins. 
When I was fifteen, we went up an- 
other montin to pick strawberries and 
some young fammas come chase us. I 
try to run fast and I trip and fall. The 
fammas come up all aroun and one of 
them sticks his hands in my pocket and 
says to his friends, ‘Have some of the 
Jew’s strawberries?’ I knew after they 
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eat the berries they would bit me up. 
So all of a sudden I got smart. I say 
to myself, ‘Saul Grifkin, you got not- 
ting to lose. You hit that famma.’ 

“That famma instead of ponch me 
quick or step out of the way, he stands 
there clumsy to see me hit him. I smash 
him in the nose and make it to bleed. 
When he sees blood right away he gets 
frightened and runs. I was smart now, 
I hit the next one and he runs away and 
they all run away and I chase—” 

“HEY!” Connor’s bulk rose halfway 
out of the chair. ‘““Watch out with that 
carving knife!” 

Saul saw the razor shaking in his 
hand and laid it down. Smoothing his 
thin, reddish hair back over the bald 
spot, he said, “No more trouble in the 
montins after that,” and began to lather 
Connor’s roquefort-blue jowls for the 
second time. 

Relaxed, Connor could see reflected 
in the top of the mirror the greening 
tips of the W. P. A. saplings outside. 
“Reminds me of the way we used to 
chase the Eyetalian kids through the va- 
cant lots in Bensonheyst. It was coun- 
try like with trees and beyds and we 
was always outdoors. You could of 
bought land for a song then.” 

Saul was pinching Connor’s nostrils 
back to facilitate shaving the upper lip. 
“Mr. Connor, land could still be bought 
for a song. If only I could get some- 
body with money I would make them 
rich.” 

There was no answer. 

“You know, Mr. Connor, since 
eleven years old is a long time to vork 
and not get much money. I learn if you 
can’t get some money together—not a 
lot, just some money—you can’t get 
rich.” 
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Connor grinned. A careless grin, 
fully conscious of his own impervious- 
ness. “O. K. How'd you make ‘em 
rich?” 

“In the Catskills. You been there? 
Well, ever summer I send my wife and 
kids to the Catskills. I rent rooms in 
the house of a famma. Now this famma 
got lots of land. What does he do with 
it? Notting. What I would do, I would 
buy some of this land and put up little 
cabins with showers, toilets, beds, 
chairs, and bureaus. 

Connor looked up at the earnest eyes 
then closed his own, surrendering to the 
flow of his jowls past the blade. “Takes 
money,” he said. “Got any idea how 
much it costs to put up houses?” 

“Maybe a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars each cabin.” 

“What? With lumber and labor and 
plumbing . . How about insurance? 
Suppose some rube sidewalk superin- 
tendent stands around and gets klunked 
by a falling board? What kind of a 
line you got on contractors in the Cats- 
kills? There’s a hundred angles to these 
things!” 

“Mr. Connor, as I’m standing here, 
it would cost only a hundred and twen- 
ty-five. I would get cheap lumber and 
would myself vork with the sons of the 
fammas vorking for me. I know all 
abot carpentry because when I was a 
prisoner in Austria, they make me to be 
a woodsman. It was during the war, 
and all day long in the forest I use the 
ax and saw except at noon I shave with 
a old razor the guards.” He wiped Con- 
nor’s face, pinched a blackhead out of 
the angle of his nose. ‘““There’s a brook 
there—hollow it out so the kids can 
swim. We would have the cabins al- 
ways full.” 
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“Yeah? What about the war and 
everything? People are putting their 
shekels in their socks.” 

“Listen, Mr. Connor. Wars, depres- 
sions, always the people go to the Cats- 
kills when it’s hot. They just live more 
of them in one room. What happens, a 
man comes up for Satday to see his 
wife and the woman who was sharing 
the room with his wife moves herself 
and her kids just for the night into the 
next room with another woman and 
her kids. It is not so bad. In the 
Ukraine there was only one bed for 
everybody.” 


Connor let out a low whistle. “So 


that’s how those big families... 
What kinds of rent did you say they 
got?” 

“Rents is good. In one summer you 


make back what you put up.” 


“T’ll bet a penny.” 

“It is true. I know a doctor who 
vorked in Brooklyn. Six years he’s had 
cabins in Lis yard in the montins, and 
now he don’t have to doctor no more. 
He says it’s better than Palestine. Who 
wants to go to flat hot sands where 
there is always wars?” 

Saul was giving Connor his free 
buzzer. Now the vibrating fingertips 
were smoothing the big forehead. Soft- 
ly, gently, Saul said, “The famma 
would only want a couple of thousand 
for his land. Mr. Connor, please, I 
should like you to drive to the Cats- 
kills so I can show you the place.” 

“Too busy,” was one of Connor’s 
readiest expressions, but this time it did 
not rise to his lips. His easy impregna- 
bility remained. These quick proposi- 
tions had roped in many a sucker, but 
a hard-headed guy like himself was just 
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being open-minded to look at all the 
angles. 

I ain’t been on a real vacation in—I 
don’t know. Be good to get outdoors 
again. Say three thousand for the land; 
fifteen cabins at, well, two hundred and 
fifty each, fifteen times two fifty is— 
say four thousand and three thousand 
is seven .. 

“How much you say you’d get in 
rent?” 

“I think it’s a dollar a day for each 
person. Maybe the kids is half price.” 
Saul laid down the vibrator and applied 
a hot lilac towel. 

On the safe side, then, two dollars 
per day per cabin times fifteen cabins 
is thirty dollars a day. Three months— 
ninety times thirty is—um—twenty- 
seven hundred. Maybe tourists in the 
off season—well—over three thousand. 
Hmmm—I don’t know. Upkeep and 
little landscaping . . . 

“Any flowers grow around there, 
Saul ?” 

“Sure. Yellow, blue, pink flowers 
Oh, you'd like it, Mr. Connor. We 
could—” 

Connor wasn’t listening. It wouldn't 
be as if I wasn’t working either. Good 
exercise in the sun, superintending 
everything. Could go to mass in one of 
those mountain monasteries. I ain’t get- 
ting any younger—got to get out of 
this grind sometime. Maybe I could stay 
there most all year later on. Run down 
to New York every now and then. 
Saul’s a good man, he could take over 
when I wasn’t there . . 

Saul’s voice floated between him and 
the Catskills, ‘—and a sawmill.” 

“What's that?” 

“I was saying, Mr. Connor, we could 
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save money by building a sawmill on 
the brook. Then we could chop trees 
and saw the boards ourselves.” 

“We—el, that might—Oh, hell, 
Saul,” his eyes focused out of their 
dreaminess, “why, that'd take way too 
much time. It'd cost a fortune for a 
sawmill set up, and what do you know 
about running one anyway?” 

“When I was a prisoner in Austria, 
I run—” 

“No, Saul, you’d better buy lumber 
straight. It pays.” 

Saul shrugged. “I just try to save us 
all the money I can. We could make 
money on the side, too. Like I could 
run a bobba shop. People would come 
like bees for a shave. Our famma he 
always looks sloppy. He says he got no 
time for a shave, but that is not so be- 
cause he is always standing aroun talk- 
ing. It would be better, no, if he was 
in the chair getting by me the haircot. 
We wouldn’t need money for the shop 
either. I would be out in the open air 
and all the people would be sitting 
and talking like they do now, talking 
about the montins instead of Hitler, 
and all the time they would be waiting 
for a shave.” 


Saul wiped the face with witch hazel. 
Connor's eyes blinked open and a slight 
frown grew between them. They looked 
up at the mouth from which words were 


tumbling pell-mell. 


“—Money for us too if I would be 
like a doctor. When I was in Austria 
I cot the corns of the officers and the 
generals. I was so good that they stood 
up all of a sudden, happy when they 
had been sad account of they wasn’t 
used to a rough life.” He reached for 
the powder. “It would pay for itself, 
Mr. Connor, a little iodine and maybe 
a tube with the electric light on it to 
look into your ear.” 

He pushed the lever and Connor 
swung up into a sitting position. “You 
onnerstand what I mean?” he asked 
quickly as he saw the way Connor's 
eyes were staring at him from the 
mirror. 

Connor's lips started to work. Me up 
there cutting corns off a Russian gen- 
eral while he... 

“Ear tubes—Jeyeezus!” He got up 
out of the chair with the awkwardness 
of a big man hurrying and without 
looking again at the barber put on his 
tie and coat. Then he placed some 
change in the thin palm and still avoid- 
ing the eyes said, “You ought to weyk 
faster, Saul. Do just as good weyk— 
know what I mean—but speed it up. 
You'll eyn more.” 

Stepping outside, he sniffed the air, 
saw the buds on the W. P. A. trees, and 
squinted with suspicion at the late 
March sun. 


The Gray-Eyed Gods of Anglia 


BEULAH May 


In those days Rome had her back to the wall. 

Then the old bitch, fighting hard, called to her cubs 
And snarling like angry wolves they withdrew from Anglia 
Londinium was drained, her Forum empty, 

Eboricum and Bath vacant, Watling Street crowded 
With litters and oxen, creaking carts of goods: 
While marching past them, dry-eyed, mile after mile 
Strode the bronze Legions from guarding The Wall. 
Soldiers, priests, merchants, slaves, 

They all went down to the high triremes 

Bobbing up and down at their wharves 

And raced away to Rome. 


They were all gone— 


Dust settled on the fields. 


Suspicious as foxes 

The Picts crept over The Wall. 

England was theirs again, 

Theirs for the taking; 

Feral, unchanged, save for the scars 

Of heavy roads sinking into the grass, 

Of temples and villas falling stone by stone, 
Haunting-eyed gods, lyres with twisted strings, 
Yellow coins that clinked in the hand. 
Outlandish, accursed, to be left alone. 


As a fox coursing in another county 

Comes home before dawn, 

They dropped their spears and took up the ax, 
Builded their huts of wattle and clay, 

Tilled the fields, housed their sheep in the byres 
And turning, prayed again to the old gods, 

The wild, the gray-eyed gods of Anglia. 
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A World to Let 


CARL GRABO 


TORM Jameson’s moving book Europe 
S to Let* is scarcely a novel by the most 
definition. An “obscure 
man,” an English writer, moves about Eu- 
rope after the World War. He is in the 
Rhineland in 1923, a witness of German 
despair, hatred of the French, and determi- 
nation for revenge. He is again in Vienna 
when the Nazis conquer Austria and destroy 
all civilization and culture there. He wit- 
nesses the betrayal and fall of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia; and in Hungary he forsees the early 
conquest of a corrupt society by the forces 
of envy and hate, a society already fascist 
in spirit. These separate scenes are animated 
by characters representative of the warring 
forces. We follow their tragic fortunes for 
a while until they commit suicide or are 
swallowed up in the social disintegration, 
whether to live or die we do not know. 

The fortunes of these individuals are not 
the theme of the book. Their lives and as- 
pirations, their realization and interpreta- 
tion of events, and their hopelessness and 
futility in the face of overwhelming forces 
are illustrative only. The decay of Europe is 
the theme. Civilization itself is being de- 
stroyed. The barbarians are at the gates as 
they were fifteen hundred years ago when 
Rome fell; the same barbarians, and with 
their imminent victory mankind is faced with 
the same dreary prospect as in the Dark 
Ages, the utter boredom and brutality of a 
state without religion or culture which de- 
lights only in war and conquest and the tor- 
ture of the weak. 

To any who still believe this an exagger- 
ated picture, Storm Jameson’s book will be 
disturbing. It is a sad and terrible scene 


generous 
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which she paints. She is moved by horror 
and passionate indignation and pity. And 
no reader of the book but must be likewise 
moved. 

Why has civilization in Europe collapsed 
as it has done? Why is it that Czecho-Slo- 
vakia alone of the mid-European states was 
healthy and strong and but for its betrayal 
by France and England would have fought 
the barbarians and helped stem the tide of 
tyranny? In Czecho-Slovakia there was still 
faith in Christianity and in democratic prin- 
ciples of freedom and representative govern- 
ment. Material well-being was more widely 
diffused than elsewhere. Domination by a 
landed aristocracy and by wealthy indus- 
trialists did not strangle the economic life 
of the country. In Czecho-Slovakia were 
youth, and faith, and hope, whereas all 
about them were decay and despair. Why 
was this so? 

It is not the task of the novelist necessa- 
rily to answer these questions. To portray 
the scene vividly so that we seek the answer 
for ourselves, so that we are forced to think, 
is a sufficient accomplishment. Yet Miss 
Jameson suggests some of the causes of Eu- 
rope’s fall. Old hatreds and rivalries, the 
hatred of the German for the Frenchman, 
of the Hungarian for the Czech and the 
Roumanian, the hatred of Gentile for Jew— 
these are a part of the explanation. She sug- 
gests, too, some defect in the German na- 
tional psychology, something in the nature 
of an inferiority complex, as a root cause 
for the madness which affected the German 
people after their defeat in the World War. 

Yet all these explanations do not suffice. 
There must be other and deeper causes. 


These are symptoms of the disease whose 
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germs are not easily isolated nor understood. 
Some future historian, some social psychia- 
trist will examine the data, if indeed schol- 
atship itself survives the debacle which we 
witness, and at some distant day make clear 
to us the fall of a civilization. We can at 
the moment only speculate, only guess at 
causes too complicated for easy statement 
and verification. 

Yet there is a temptation to make these 
superficial guesses. We cannot indeed do 
otherwise, for this is no remote and aca- 
demic question. Our own way of life is 
threatened by the same forces which have 
destroyed so much of European civilization. 
If we are to save anything from the wreck 
and aid sometime in the restoration of Eu- 
rope we must understand what it is that has 
happened and why. It is not the historian 
or sociologist who can save us in this emer- 
gency. It is the average man, the common 
citizen and voter, who must feel the evils 
which beset us and do what he can to de- 
stroy them. What is it that the average 
American feels, citizen of a relatively fortu- 
nate and happy country though he is? Is he 
content? Does modern life offer him all that 
he desires or indeed should reasonably ex- 

from our mastery of natural forces and 
our knowledge of social and _ political 
history ? 

So put the answer is clear enough. Even 
the relatively fortunate American does not 
enjoy sufficient of the good life, sufficient 
leisure, sufficient freedom, sufficient eco- 
nomic goods, or sufficient security. In a land 
where all should have enough food and 
clothes, good housing, and education, only 
a third of the people enjoy these goods in 
reasonable abundance. We have not learned 
how to provide them for all; or selfish and 
stupid forces prevent our providing them 
for all. In the midst of abundance, some are 
ill-fed. In the midst of enlightenment some 
are ignorant. In a professed democracy there 
are classes. The poor man is not the equal 
of the rich man. There cannot be equal and 
universal justice in our society nor kindly 
fellowship among all men. We are fortu- 
nate in that oppression and bitterness and 
hopelessness are not so widespread among 
us as in much of Europe; but they are 
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nevertheless here, and unless we greatly 
mitigate them and soon, it is not impossible 
that some form of fascism may arise to 
threaten our clumsy democracy. Huey Long 
was a symptom, a warning which we should 
take very gravely to heart. 

Yet material well-being or its lack is not 
an adequate answer to the question con- 
fronting us. The failure of religion may ex- 
plain more, for Christianity has failed or 
partly failed, whatever the statistics of church 
attendance may seem to prove. Our time has 
seen Protestant Christianity and Catholic 
Christianity partially awaken to a sense of 
its social responsibility. Leaders of Chris- 
tian thought have realized the social obliga- 
tions implicit in Christ’s teachings. In a class 
society with great disparities of wealth and 
economic well-being, Christianity, unless 
resolutely set to remove these disparities, is 
an inadequate doctrine. That the world has 
turned to fascism and communism as it has 
done, finding in them a substitute for Chris- 
tianity, is proof that Christianity has lagged 
so far that it is in danger of total destruc- 
tion. Those leaders who have endeavored to 
bring the Christian churches abreast of the 
times and make them instrumental in a so- 
cial revolution have been too few, their in- 
fluence too slight. The swing today is other- 
wise; not a broadening of Christianity and 
the socialization of its doctrines, but a return 
to some fancied security in the past, funda- 
mentalism, old-time religion, the medieval 
church. 

These various returns to some era of the 
past, to some age of faith, are the most 
ominous signs of the times. Instead of con- 
fronting the future, we seek refuge in be- 
liefs, religious and political, which were 
once adequate but which no longer are so. 
The totalitarian states of our day are an 
anachronism. Though they may prevail for 
a while their downfall through internal de- 
structive forces is certain. Nor would the 
medieval church, if restored, long maintain 
its hold, nor an acceptance of the poetic and 
dramatic principles of Aristotle suffice for 
our literary guidance. The intelligent may 
learn from the study of the past, and this 
of all, chief: that change is the law of na- 
ture and of human institutions. We resist 
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change at our peril, peril of the release of 
violent and destructive forces. The way of 
our salvation lies in directing these forces 
to some desired end. Like charioteers we are 
set to run a race. Our horses may not be 
stopped; they are too spirited and strong. 
But we may learn, if we will, to guide them. 
Yet it is clear in our time, that neither the 
world, nor any part of it, has a clearly seen 
goal. Russia, we thought for a while, had 
such, but it is evident now that she has not. 
Elsewhere dictators, and bureaucracies, and 
classes pursue their short-sighted and selfish 
aims in conflict with other groups and forces 
which must sometime destroy them. What 
kind of society is it that we want? We must 
agree on that and then work towards it. It 
will not come of itself, but only as we con- 
sciously and intelligently seek it. 

Mankind has lost its old faith in divine 
guidance. God, if he is present in our world, 
works through us. We have come of age and 
must accept the responsibilities of maturity. 
We wish instead to return to childhood and 
parental guidance, but this we cannot do. 
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We survive or perish by our own efforts 
alone. Authoritarian states endeavor to de- 
stroy the science and culture which they 
dread, and for the exercise of the free in- 
telligence substitute blind obedience. It is 
the way of death and destruction. If it long 
prevails, human society will disintegrate and 
start anew from primitive beginnings. The 
acceptance of responsibility, the determina- 
tion of goals, and the realization that every 
goal is but a step to some other which in 
turn must be defined and intelligently sought 
—until human beings in sufficient number 
attain to this stage of social advancement 
our society will blindly accelerate and de- 
stroy itself as it has done repeatedly in the 
past. Nature is long suffering and patient. 
The development of man as a self -disected 
agent in the evolutionary process seemed a 
happy idea, one that Nature will not soon 
relinquish. But even Nature must sometime 
weary of man’s stupidity, recalcitrance, and 
cowardice and turn to some other form of 
life for intelligent codperation. 


William Pillin 


NORMAN MACLEOD 


HIS is a collection of poems: just 
H that and nothing more. I do not 


mean thereby to criticize the poetry it- 
self. William Pillin—understandably enough 
—has not thought of his work as a book. 


What young poet does? And publishers so 
far and few between! But it is my feeling 
that if a poem should be organic—or at 
least—on another level—have a beginning, 
a middle and an end, so should a volume 
of poetry have some recognizable structure 
(which is meaning in the last analysis, apart 
from the words uttered). William Pillin’s 
Poems, as a single integration, does not 
carry this impact. 

What is before, around (over and under), 


1James A. Decker Press, Prairie City, Illinois. 


and what shall come after, this single col- 
lection of poems is more important than 
the book. But the poetry here to be seen is 
evidence in itself. I can say that the individ- 
ual pieces are not pretentious (and that is a 
compliment to them in these over-stuffed 
poetic days). What there is of “the revolu- 
tion” in them, out of a period that is fast 
past—through Stalin via Browder—has been 
relinquished as the word progresses to the 
contemporary fact: the present. This is be- 
cause the intention is clean. 

William Pillin’s poetry has the sinews of 
America in it. His poetry is related to the 
scene observed ; it is recorded with an eye to 
the social implication and the landscape of 
the conflicts going on around us. But it is 
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not purely out of the dry texts of Marx nor 
wrought of the dusty, vituperative wordage 
of the Daily Worker’s editorials. If he has 
had influences, he is beginning to work 
through them, particularly in such a poem 
as “A Lamp on the Plain.” 

It might be worth while to see what is 
actually done in this verse. First of all, the 
organic arrangement (dramatic structure) of 
the poem as an entity is achieved through 
the antagonism of movement in space and 
movement in time arriving at equilibrium: 
each balancing the other. Movement in space 
(the freight train) begins and ends the 
poem: there is good observation here (“‘ring- 
ing on snow-blinded rods”) and imagery 
(‘time turns on a flicker of a lamp’”—relat- 
ing to the title and the next to last verse). 
Movement in time (man, woman and child 
against winter) constitutes the body of the 

m. There is a nice feeling here, too: 
“warmed/ by briar and pine . . . slain bul- 
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loc, corn . . . frost on the wheat-straw and 
hoar in the air.” The total effect of this 
poem is satisfying. In the writing itself, 
there is no echo. 

But to use this particular poem to point 
a direction would be illegitimate in the con- 
sideration of Pillin’s poetry. What eventual 
ambition he will follow, as more years pass 
by, it is impossible to tell at this time. But 
one can say that he is an honest poet and a 
real one—which is more than I personally 
would feel justified in saying about most of 
the poets that are now coming into national 
prominence. 

Now that his faults and influences are 
largely behind him, his intention being clean 
and his discipline of craft sharpened, I be- 
lieve that William Pillin will proceed in 
terms of the country and in the language of 
the men and women who people it—leaving 
alien spleens and the dry dust of leaflets 
behind. 


Funnel Books 


FLORENCE BECKER LENNON 


he compressed evolutionary philosophy 

into one phrase—Man’s Place in Nature. 
Only now is the unitary approach to the 
social sciences taking form, because only now 
have specialists full access to each others’ 
contributions. It is a far cry from the excite- 
ment of reading Freud’s Totem and Taboo, 
or even Engels’ The Origin of the Family— 
the former attempting to explain human be- 
havior in terms of psychoanalysis, the latter 
aiming to derive present forms from eco- 
nomic necessity. Both books, while of enor- 
mous historic importance, were bad anthro- 
pology, postulating the “primeval horde” 
and purporting to show the “evolution” of 
society from a universal archetype. Now that 
anthropology, psychology, sociology, and 
economics have fructified their fields, they 
must be redirected into one master stream 
by those whose understanding overlaps or 


I Thomas Henry Huxley did nothing else, 


undercuts them all. Perhaps the first funnel 
book to do justice to all the streams and vio- 
lence to none, was Veblen’s Theory of the 
Leisure Class. Veblen’s discovery of ‘‘pres- 
tige values’ expertly knocked the clay pedes- 
tals out from under many an idol and still 
serviceably explains many psychological-an- 
thropological phenomena. 

Three practicing psychoanalysts, a pro- 
fessor ok yn and an anthropologist 
have produced four funnel books—to wit, 
Dr. Abram Kardiner’s The Individual and 
His Society! (with a foreword and reports 
by Ralph Linton), Dr. Karen Horney’s New 
Ways in Psychoanalysis,2 and Dr. A. H. 
Maslow and Dr. Béla Mittelmann’s Princi- 
ples of Abnormal Psychology.? The authors 
have certain characteristics in common. They 


1Columbia University Press. 
2W. W. Norton & Co. 
3Harper & Bros. 
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are all good Freudians, they have each con- 
tributed to the revision and developments 
of Freud’s work, and they all attempt to 
understand the individual as a “biological 
animal immersed in a cultural field.” The 
culture in which he is set, moreover, must 
be compared with other cultures, contem- 
porary and otherwise, to show approximate- 
ly how much of a man is himself, how 
much his time, his place, his job, his fam- 
ily, his status and his education. The au- 
thors have this further trait in common— 
they quote each others’ books extensively 
and approvingly. We have a right therefore 
to suppose that we are dealing with a school 
of thought. It is a school critically favorable 
to Freud, attempting to supplement his find- 
ings with those of economics, sociology, and 
especially anthropology. Oddly enough, 
though Freud and Boas were born in the 


same year, Freud’s works were available to 
Boas long before the reverse was true, and 
Freud never corrected the eo-anthropology 
of his Totem and Taboo. 

All three books derive Freud’s weaknesses 
from his attempts to jam his world-shaking 


discoveries into the constricted bottle of the 
instinct theory, and from his too-rigid con- 
cept of social evolution, too closely deter- 
mined by the methods of organic evolution. 
This error he carried further into the idea 
that ontogeny of the individual psyche re- 
capitulates the (quite undemonstrable) so- 
cial phylogeny; that the former is practi- 
cally predetermined and not meliorable. 
These authors agree that man has, besides 
demonstrable instincts of love and hunger, 
basic needs (not necessarily “instincts” for 
dependency and aggression, for self-esteem 
and security, for self-determination and emo- 
tional “closeness.” The authors conceive 
man’s greatest problem to be—the aggressive 
tendencies. With these new polarities, the 
Freudian conflicts emerge more complicated 
yet more comprehensible than before. 

All these writers show a laudable tend- 
ency to ignore the old feud between Freud 
and his pupils, and to give full due to Adler 
and Jung. Justice to the latter is now doubly 
important since he has gone fascist and 
writes venomously of ‘Jewish science.” 
What he has done, he has done, and let it 
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stand on the black side of the ledger. He 
will need it. 

Beyond their basic agreements the books 
differ in structure, intention, and the audi- 
ences they are destined to reach. Dr. Kardi- 
ner’s book is both the most ambitious in its 
coverage and handling, and the most limited 
in its possible readers, owing to the sheer 
difficulty of its presentation. This is unfor- 
tunate since an impoftant piece of work is 
here thrown to the professors to predigest 
for their students. 

The book includes a foreword and two 
ethnological reports by Ralph Linton. The 
primitive material was obtained by round 
table discussion with a group of anthropolo- 
gists in a three-year seminar at the New 
York Psychoanalytic Institute. ‘The mate- 
rial,” Dr. Kardiner says in his foreword, ‘‘is 
the result of the collaboration of two disci- 
plines, psychology and social anthropology.” 
He recommends that we abandon the quest 
for origins as an 


explanation of society, and substitute for it a 
study of the dynamic relationship between man 
and institutions. We can take as a base line some 
of these institutions, as specific family organiza- 
tions and basic disciplines, and attempt to see 
what happens as we alter these conditions. This 
is as close as we can get to the conditions of 
“experiment’’ in sociology. 


Dr. Kardiner makes an honest and im- 
pressive attempt to develop the comparative 
method. By his concepts of “‘institutions” 
and “basic personality structures,” he helps 
to orientate the individual in his milieu and 
to separate out for study that which is his 
own, and that which he owes to his culture 
and his family. With comprehensive studies 
of basically different cultures, the Marquesan 
and the Tanala of Madagascar, and briefer 
studies of the Zufi, Kwakiutl, Chuckchee, 
Eskimo, and Trobriand Islanders, he shows 
how profoundly “institutions” affect “basic 
personality structures.” 

On the timely question of aggression, the 
study of the Zuni has significance: Zufi 
society gives little cause for economic anx- 
iety, little opportunity for exploitation, little 
reason for competitiveness. Further, it exerts 
a repressive influence on all aggressive im- 
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pulses which “if exercised, would have a 
very disturbing influence on the culture.” 
Dr. Kardiner shows how the individual is 
protected by “mutual guarantees against iso- 
lation, a feeling of impoverishment, ego de- 
flation, humiliation, starvation, and expos- 
ure.”” Hence property, prestige, and our other 
well-known bolsters lose their urgency. 

If only for this homely little lesson in 
“human nature” and its initial flexibility, 
this book should be preserved in case a to- 
talitarian world should some day wish to 
change its spots. The author has tried to 
evolve a method which, ‘whether true or 
false, is at least subject to the experimental 
test,” and he has given generous preliminary 
coverage of the whole field. Some universal 
questions are raised, and a method for an- 
swering them suggested: the relationship be- 
tween deprivation and frustration, for in- 
stance. Also such educational questions as 
those raised by Frankwood Williams at the 
time when Russia seemed to have the an- 
swers to all our questions—how to train 
children for the world they are to enter, or 
how to fit the world to what we teach the 
children. Certain primitive societies have 
solved these questions on their levels. What 
man has done, man can do. 

Psychology is clinical, the author says, re- 
lated to experience; it deals with facts and 
not ideas detached from realities. Sociology 
has clinical problems—one of its aims is to 
place social life under human control. The 
methodological issue is not the relationship 
between culture and neurosis, but the deriva- 
tion of constellations common to neurotic 
and normal alike. In studying the neurotic, 
Freud’s erroneous sociology caused a dis- 
placement of medical attention from the en- 
vironmental factors responsible for repres- 
sion, to their supposed phylogenetic proto- 
types. Further, the new concept of neurosis 
is that it is not only sexual but motivated 
also by ‘‘tenderness frustrations,” as among 
the Marquesans, whose sex life was so long 
touted by the literati. Finally, Freud put ag- 
gression on a par with other “instincts,” 
without regard to “inequality of distribution 
as a source of aggression, though this is 
demonstrated daily in every nursery.” 

Dr. Kardiner’s object is to implement the 
search of workers in allied sociological fields 
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for common tools, including a common lan- 
guage. It is unfortunate that the vehicle he 
has chosen to aid this search is a heavy philo- 
sophical jargon that raises needless barriers. 

Dr. Horney’s initial premise is disarming: 
“The resistance many psychiatrists feel to- 
ward orthodox psychoanalysis is due not only 
to emotional sources, but also to the debat- 
able character of many theories.’ She says 
further: 


Nothing of importance in the field of psycho- 
analysis and psychotherapy has been done since 
Freud’s fundamental findings without those find- 
ings being used as a directive for observation and 
thinking; when they have been discarded the value 
of new findings has been decreased. 


Fifteen years’ application of Freudian analy- 
sis put Dr. Horney into the optimal position 
for criticising and revaluating Freud's ideas. 

Her criticism takes off against the instinct 
theory and the mechanistic interpretation of 
the evolutionary theory that constrict and 
cripple Freud’s great dynamo. For instance, 
the idea that all anxieties are forms of the 
birth trauma, and that the “latency period,” 
the period of minimal sexuality just before 
puberty, is a reminiscence of the Ice Age! 
Nevertheless Dr. Horney does not feel it is 
the gg i province to determine the 
validity of these theories—rather to see 
whether they lead to constructive and useful 
concepts. “I... regard neuroses as the 
ultimate outcome of disturbances in human 
relationships.’’ She considers anxiety the re- 
sponse to conflicts. She says: 


As I see it, aggressiveness is a neurotic trend only 
if a neurotic’s feeling of safety rests on being 
aggressive. Otherwise I would consider hostility 
in neuroses not as a neurotic trend, but as a re- 
action to such trends. 


For the pleasure principle-death principle 
dichotomy, she substitutes the concept, ““Man 
is ruled not by the pleasure principle alone 
but by two guiding principles: safety and 
satisfaction.” Again the “‘security’’ motif, 
which our present world situation has been 
calling to the attention of everyone, even 
the psychiatrists who a generation ago, when 
they analyzed a “radical,” never failed to 
inform him that his revolt against society 
was ‘merely’ a symbol of his revolt against 
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his father. Recently, even before Frankwood 
Williams returned from Russia with the too- 
inclusive idea that a// neurosis was social 
neurosis, psychiatrists recognized discrepan- 
cies in the social system that even—or espe- 
cially—a normal person might find worth re- 
volting against. As Dr. Horney says: “Freud 
ascribes to biological factors the trends pre- 
vailing in the middle class neurotic of west- 
ern civilization, and hence regards them as 
inherent in ‘human nature.’ ” 

Her own contributions include the theory 
that one’s character is modified by habitual 
response, and thereafter the character so de- 
veloped influences the environment, and vice 
versa ad infinitum, confirming one’s expecta- 
tions as to the nature (degree of hostility) 
of the environment. Another important 
criticism she makes is that of Freud’s ap- 
proach to female psychology, which he un- 
derstands entirely in the light of envy of the 
male, sublimated into a wish for a male 
child as life’s crown. She finds woman’s 
envy of man culturally determined, and re- 
minds us that “all suppressed minority 
groups use that status as a cover for inferior- 
ity feelings of various sources.’”” Of course 


this is not to say that Freud’s interpretation 
is never valid—it is merely to make it less 
mechanically inevitable. Dr. Horney reminds 
us that women’s “‘over-valuation of love” 
and the fear of age may also have a realistic 
cultural basis—both from the standpoint of 
security and — 
t. 


Perhaps the node of all these books is 
their treatment of “aggression” and “‘hostil- 
ity.” Dr. Horney finds 


The theory of a destruction instinct is not only 
unsubstantiated, not only contrary to facts, but is 
positively harmful in its implications. . . the the- 
ory helps to maintain the confusion that exists 
between what is essentially destructive and what 
essentially pertains to something constructive, that 
is, self-assertion. 


Like Kardiner’s studies of the Zufi, her 
—— negate the idea that ‘‘whenever in 
a culture they find le friendly and peace- 
ful, Seuiiie: maatitin ha 50 
She finds that sociology and psychology 
must codperate on the task of finding com- 
mon denominators in conditions engender- 
ing individual neuroses and in the content 
of neurotic conflicts. Thus “human nature” 
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becomes a legitimate subject for social plan- 
ning. 

This book is addressed both to the pro- 
fession and to the general public. It moves 
along easily and smoothly and gives light 
without friction. 

Mittelmann and Maslow’s book is timely. 


It is undoubtedly true that in extremely severe 
situations of external stress—war, invasion, eco- 
nomic crisis, unemployment, with which particu- 
lar individuals are faced—it may be possible to 
give only emotional support and solace; any psy- 
chotherapy worthy of the name may be impossible 
or, at least, worthless. A starving man needs food, 
not therapy. 


With this uncompromising recognition of 
the objective world and its acute disorder, 
psychoanalysis has reached its maturity and 
can be trusted to report a picture of the 
“unitary individual,” set in his environment. 
If an analyst with this approach tells a per- 
son that he can be helped by psychotherapy, 
the statement is worthy of belief. 

The book is moreover remarkable because 
its two authors have done pioneer work on 
psycho-somatic relationships. Carrying on in 
the honorable tradition of Wundt, of James 
and Lange, of Pavlov and Cannon, and of 
Watson on his constructive side, they have 
made contributions to the understanding of 
how the body and the mind influence each 
other, make each other sick and well, and 
how, ultimately, we may find that any ill- 
ness at all is an illness of the entire person. 
As an example, they show that even psy- 
choses with a physical basis, as arterio- 
schlerosis, are aggravated by the helplessness 
and ineffectuality produced by the disease, 
in turn producing rage and other symptoms 
ordinarily attributed directly to the physical 
break-down. Common sense and the old 
family doctor have often been invoked as 
“worth more than all the psychoanalysts.” 
But when common sense and the wisdom of 
the old family doctor unite with the latest 
developments of Freud’s techniques in the 
“wager of the analyst, there is no more to 

said. 

The questions of aggression, of frustra- 
tions, and of social relationships stressed in 
the other two books, here also receive full 
and stimulating treatment. For instance, in 
speaking of methods for preserving the mo- 
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tale of the unemployed, it is suggested that 
the individual’s social vision should be de- 
veloped so he sees his problem in its’ set- 
ting, and that he increase his sense of worth 
by joining with groups aiming to improve 
society. The authors no doubt intended to 
indicate the sociological elements inseparable 
from psychology without presenting a world 
panacea in a text-book of abnormal psychol- 
ogy. To quote further: 


Of course, there is also need for more social 
psychotherapy—changing society so that it will be 
less of a source of anxieties, conflicts, and frus- 
trations, and making psychotherapy available early 
in educational institutions—from the nursery 
school to the university. 


But lest the hasty reader should tie the 
book in with a recent school of psycho- 
therapy that uses the minimizing of anxiety 
as a spring-board from which to leap into 
authoritarian waters, the authers’ reports of 
Lewin’s recent experiments leave no doubt 
of what sort of social psychotherapy is in- 
tended. Lewin’s experiments were with three 
groups of boys working on projects after 
school. The leaders were instructed to use 
three different techniques: the authoritarian, 
the democratic, and the laissez-faire. The 
morale and performance of the three groups 
was studied, and the results of changes from 
one technique to another were checked, and 
uniformly the democratic methods gave the 
greatest human and technical successes. 

An all-too-seldom-heard warning on reli- 
gion: 


No therapist should disregard individual differ- 
ences or dogmatically impose his own standards 
and ideas on the patient in an attempt to provide 
him with a positive way of life. He must be wary 
of trying to make a religious patient an agnostic 
or vice versa. The patient’s ideals and aspirations 
must be decided on the basis of self-development. 


Also another warning—that most “sex 
books” are worse than useless, teaching 
false ideas and causing more confusion than 
they cure. The only one recommended is 
more than a “sex book”—Levy and Mon- 
roe’s The Happy Family. 


{The authors say] A culture is not necessarily a 
consistent unitary pattern, there may be conflict- 
ing and inconsistent trends within it. An individ- 
ual introjecting (or interiorizing) this culture 
must thereby also introject the conflicts inherent 
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in it. . . It is further obvious that the more in- 
tense the cultural conflicts are, the more likely it 
is that individuals will develop severe conflicts of 
pathological intensity. Thus, intense cultural con- 
flict predisposes to pathological conflict in the 
individual; i. e., sick societies tend to make sick 
individuals. 


The very important distinction between frus- 
tration and deprivation illustrated with ex- 
amples from babies and young animals helps 
us to grasp the whole problem: “depriva- 
tion simply as the non-gratification of a wish 
or desire or need, usually of an organic char- 
acter. Frustration, on the other hand... 
a deprivation which is also a threat to the 
personality, particularly to the self-esteem 
or feeling of security.” And now to the 
main plot: ‘Aggression is one of the most 
universal and important effects of frustra- 
tion . . . an act whose goal is injury to 
someone or to whatever stands for that 
someone. The strength of the tendency to 
aggression . . . depends directly on the 
amount of frustration.” At last there is 
coming to birth—better late than never—a 
concerted attempt toward understanding 
“human nature” dynamically in such a way 
that social planning may have something to 
build on. 

This book aims to combine all the best 
that has been done in the field of abnormal 
psychology, but it is more than a text-book 
of one field. It presents a full panorama, 
gradually narrowing the focus to the imme- 
diate problem—how the human psyche 
works, how it gets out of order, and how to 
repair it. In spite of a formidable bibliog- 
raphy of 48 pages, the book is simply and 
unpretentiously written, yet makes no com- 
promise with scientific method or content. 

All these three books, for what reason it 
is hard to guess, omit one important sub- 
ject—the question of artistic creation and 
the artistic temperament. Apart from the vo- 
cational therapy of art for the mentally ill 
(and for those who are not yet ill), such 
a vital sector of mankind deserves consider- 
ation in this type of book. It is well known 
that artists, and some of the creative scien- 
tists with an artistic approach to their work, 
seem to contradict many of the supposed 
axioms of psychotherapy. What drives a 
William Blake, a Francis Thompson, a Bee- 
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thoven, a Leonardo? No social planning or 
social study is complete if it omits provision 
for the diagonals that cut across all plans. 
No understanding of human nature is com- 
plete that leaves out the artistic creativity of 
John Smith and Maria Mueller and Suren- 
dra Roy and Chow Lin, and that fails to re- 
late that creativity with the men and women 
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whose whole life is a search for the figure 
in the carpet, the statute in the rock, the 
fugue in the ether waves. 

This omission, though serious, is second- 
ary. All these books should be required read- 
ing in basic social science courses, and the 
citizen of the world needs at least one to 
freshen his orientation. 


Contributors to This Issue 


The drawings by Luis Quintanilla in this 
issue of the University Review are prelimi- 
nary sketches for his Don Quixote fresco in 
the Liberal Arts Building of the University 
of Kansas City. Speaking of Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza, Quintanilla says, “I will 
follow the spirit given them by their creator 
rather than the graphic description.” 


Again he says: “I am going to paint an 
interpretation of Don Quixote and Sancho 
which perhaps adjusts itself more to the 
literary substance of Cervantes than to the 
exterior physical details as described by him, 
and shall not worry about whether Don 
Quixote wore a moustache or beard. Neither 
am I going to reproduce the scenes in the 
manner in which they have been illustrated 
in romantic novels. 


“Don Quixote and Sancho have no father- 
land; they are universal. If they were born 
in Spain it is because there was a Cervantes 
there who knew how to give them life. In 
my paintings they will be American, and if 
I respect the horse and burro it is because 
they seem more decorative to me than the 
automobile and the motorcycle.” 


For the translation of his lecture to his 
students at the University of Kansas City 
we are indebted to Mrs. Quintanilla. 


Quintanilla was sent to the United States 
in 1939 by the Premier of Spain, to paint 
a monumental mural for the Spanish Gov- 
ernment for the Spanish Pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair. Painted in five panels 
of pure fresco, the mural, taking its theme 
from the Spanish Civil War, is entitled 
“Love Peace and Hate War.” It depicts suc- 
cessively Soldiers, Flight, Pain, Hunger, and 
Destruction. 


Thomas Hart Benton, one of the chief 
contemporary American artists, is well 
known as a muralist and a leader of the 
much-discussed Middle Western school of 
painting. Some of his finest work is to be 
found on the walls of the Whitney Museum 
of American Art and the New School for 
Social Research in New York. He painted 
Indiana murals for Chicago’s Century of 
Progress Exposition, and a mural depicting 
the social history of his state for the capitol 
in Jefferson City. He is head of the depart- 
ment of painting and drawing at the Kan- 
sas City Art Institute. 


Witter Bynner was graduated from Har- 
vard, where he later returned as Phi Beta 
Kappa poet. He received a similar award at 
the University of California and at Amherst 
College. He collected Chinese paintings, and 
in 1929 Knopf published The Jade Moun- 
tain, a Chinese anthology. Among his other 
works are The Beloved Stranger, Caravan, 
Edin Tree, Grenstone Poems, The New 
World, Tiger (a drama dealing with white 
slavery) and Selected Poems (1936). His 
most recent volume is entitled Against the 
Cold. 


George Catlin was educated at Oxford 
and Cornell, where he became Professor of 
Politics. He was co-founder of The Realist. 
Among his published works are the vol- 
umes Thomas Hobbes, The Science and 
Method of Politics, Preface to Action, The 
Anglo-Saxon Tradition, and The Story of 
Political Philosophy. During the present 
school year he has taught at the University 
of Kansas City. 
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Loren C. Eiseley was educated at the Uni- 
versities of Nebraska and Pennsylvania. He 
is a member of the Department of Anthro- 
pology at the University of Kansas. His 
work has appeared in Poetry; A Magazine 
of Verse, the American Mercury, the South- 
west Review, the Literary Digest, the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, American Antiquity, 
and Science. He is Associate Editor of 
Prairie Schooner. 


Carl Grabo is a member of the Depart- 
ment of English at the University of Chi- 
cago. He is the author of many volumes, 
among them the charming books, Peter and 
the Princess and The Cat in Grandfather's 
House, which were written for children. His 
scholarly works include The Magic Plant, 
A Newton Among Poets, Prometheus Un- 
bound—An Interpretation, and The Mean- 
ing of the Witch of Atlas—on the poet 
Shelley. He is author of several novels and 
short stories. His latest work is a volume of 


poetry, The Black Butterfly {Packard Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago). 


George E. Hoffman is head of the Eng- 
lish Department at Frances Shimer Junior 
College. Poetry Out of Wisconsin, published 
by Henry Harrison, contains two of his 
poems. His work has appeared in many pe- 
riodicals, among them the Aélantic Monthly 
and the University Review. 


Rolfe Humphries has written for the New 
Republic, the Southern Review, the New 
Yorker, the Atlantic Monthly, Poetry; A 
Magazine of Verse, and many other maga- 
zines. He is translator of Lorca’s The Poet 
in New York (Norton). 


Florence Becker Lennon has published 
work in The American Caravan, the New 
Republic, the Saturday Review of Literature, 
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the Modern Monthly, and the Social Fron- 
tier. She is author of the volume, Farewell 
to Walden. 


A. P. Lerner is a member of the faculty 
of the University of Kansas City. He was 
educated at the London School of Econom- 
ics, Manchester University, and at Cam- 
bridge University. He was one of the 
founders and the managing editor of the 
Review of Economic Studies. He carried on 
research with Harold Laski and J. M. 
Keynes. He is author of many works, in- 
cluding “The Relation of Wage Policy and 
Price Policy’ (American Economic Review 
—supplement), “Theory and Practice in So- 
cialist Economics” (Review of Economic 
Studies), and “An Undialectic Account of 
Dialectics” (Science and Society). 


Jack Luzzatto, of New York City, has 
published poetry in various periodicals. 


Norman Macleod has written for the New 
Republic, Scribners’ Magazine, Common 
Sense, Voices, Esquire, This Quarter, Poetry; 
A Magazine of Verse, and the Nation. He 
is author of two volumes of poetry, Hori- 
zons of Death, and Thanksgiving Before 
November; also a novel, You Get What 
You Ask For. 


The work of Charles Martin has ap- 
peared in the Yale Review, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Story, the North American Re- 
view, and College Humor. He has published 
one novel, Unequal to Song. 


Beulah May is a California poet (Santa 
Ana). 


May Sarton (daughter of George Sarton, 
historian of science) was born in Belgium. 
She was active in Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic 
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Repertory Theater at seventeen, where she 
remained for four years. She directed the 
Associated Actor’s Theater in its work at 
New York, Boston, and Hartford. She is 
author of Inner Landscape, Encounter in 
April, and The Single Hound. Her poetry 
has appeared in the Aflantic Monthly and 
other periodicals, 


Frederick Nies is an author of Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina. 


Hugh Wilgus Ramsaur is a New York 
poet. 


THE UNIVERSITY REVIEW 


Gorham Munson has written a biography 
of Robert Frost and a study of twentieth 
century humanism entitled The Dilemma of 
the Liberated. Since 1927 he has been on 
the faculty of the New School for Social 
Research. He is leader of the American So- 
cial Credit Movement. His comments on 
American politics appear regularly in the 
New English Weekly of London. 


Jesse Stuart is widely known as a novelist 
and short story writer. His latest volume, 
soon to appear, is entitled Men of the Moun- 
tains (Dutton). 


